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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


By Westey A. O'Leary, President of the American Vocational Association, Trenton N. J. 


People from Missouri have to be 
shown. If this is why they invited the 
American Vocational Association to 
hold the annual convention this year 
in Kansas City, it is up to us to show 
them. The convention committees are 
all set to do their part. But after all, 
this is your meeting. What are you 
going to do about it? Are you planning 
to use this opportunity to put yourself 
in touch with developments in vo- 
cational education? Did you go to 
New York last year, or is it longer 
since you attended a meeting of the 
American Vocational Association? 
Things have been happening in vo- 
cational education. The Kansas City 
Convention will give you a chance to 
learn of the events which have moved 
so rapidly, the new situations which 
have been precipitated and the new 
problems which have come to the front. 

It will be your opportunity to learn 
what new developments have taken 
place this last year is legislation for 
vocational education. When the legis- 
lative Committee makes its report to 
the convention, you will learn at first 
hand what took place in Washington 
last spring when the attempt to repeal 
the Smith-Hughes Act was defeated. 
This information is of the utmost im- 
portance to you as a worker in the 
field of Vocational Education. With- 
out it you cannot deal intelligently 
with the various issues which in the 
near future are certain to confront you 
in your field. 

The convention at Kansas City will 
give you an opportunity to hear of the 
progress that has been made during 
the year by the American Vocational 
Association in its study of changing 
conditions in industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, and the home. Immediately 
after the New York Convention a 





W. A. O'Leary 


committee was appointed to study this 
problem. This committee has been 
actively at work throughout the year. 
The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has generously cooperated 
with the committee and has made this 
a major project in their research pro- 
gram for the current year. It is un- 
necessary to point out how important 
the results of this study will be to 
vocational education. In the last decade 
economic and social conditions affecting 
vocational education have changed 
with great rapidity. Just now they may 
appear to be static, but forces are at 
work that will bring changes in the 
next ten years far beyond anything we 
have yet seen. To assemble data per- 
taining to these conditions ard inter- 
pret them for the use of vocational 
education is the task with which this 


committee is concerned. You probably 
realize that to participate in this im- 
portant undertaking will be an in- 
valuable experience. 

There will be other committee re- 
ports of equal interest. During the last 
three or four years, the industrial 
arts group have been making a series 
of studies of certain problems in their 
field. This work has been continued 
during the last year and the con- 
vention may look forward to a report 
from this committee that will fully 
{measure up to the high standards al- 
ready set in previous years. Reports 
dealing with specific problems in agri- 
culture, home economics, and com- 
merce will also be presented by com- 
mittees from these fields. These reports 
will make available the latest and most 
authoritative findings concerning the 
various problems with which they deal. 

The Committee reports will not be 
the only important events at the con- 
vention. Programs of the various meet- 
ings are being worked out with special 
sl to the complex questions that 
everywhere confront workers in vo- 
cational education. Outstanding men 
have been secured for the general 
meetings, and speakers who have a 
record of accomplishment have been 
obtained as leaders of the sectional 
programs. Futhermore, there will be 
opportunity for you to contribute to 
the discussion of the many important 
problems on the convention program. 

Various dinner meetings will, as 
usual, constitute an important part of 
the convention. Not only have excellent 
rograms been prepared but most satis- 
actory arrangements have been made 
for serving the dinners at unusually 
low prices. Hotel accommodations, too, 
will be reduced to a minimum. With the 
prices that the convention committee 
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THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADE 


By Supt. Preston H. Smit 
Bayonne, N. J. 


The public high school in the year 
1932 is a composite educational in- 
stitution and an asylum. The student 
personnel is composed in part of a 
group with definite plans and purpose to 
pursue a high school course as a 
preparation for further schooling. This 
group is in thorough harmony with 
the traditional purpose of high schools 
as college preparatory institutions for 
a selected group of pupils. In fact, the 
primary function of the secondary 
school has been and is college prep- 
aration. In spite of frequent statements 
of college presidents, the high schools 
have akived success in this, its great 
undertaking. 

With the democratization of second- 
ary education the high school found 
itself confronted with a perplexing 
problem. A horde of pupils entered the 
high school, forced there by com- 
pulsory education laws or by economic 
or social pressure. The schools were 
unprepared for this increase. Of neces- 
sity, they were compelled to use the 
same materials of instruction and the 
same methods that had been employed 
for the more intelligent and selected 
group. It is to the credit of the high 
schools that they attempted to meet the 
problem of flexibility of curricula. New 
subjects were introduced and subject 
matter arranged in parallel curricula 
with considerable freedom of choice. 
Unfortunately, switching from one track 
to another was too easy and the result 
was a lack of continuity of work and a 
general weakening of intellectual fiber 
through lack of sustained effort. A 
serious defect has been a Jack of in- 
tegration of subject matter. Various 


types of manual work were introduced, 
more or less as a side show. Technical 
schools, or departments, were established 
but in the main, they have continued 
as glorified manual training schools. 
In practically all curricula students 
pursue foreign languages which will 
be of no value to 90 percent of the 
graduates in post-school life. Under 
the name of classics the pupils analyze 
tiresome poems that even the teachers. 
would not read, except that in so doing 
they earn a living. The average citizen 
has come to judge the efficiency of 
the high school by one of three standards 
—the elaborate architecture, the beauty 
of the swimming pool, and the success 
of the graduates in entering college. 


The situation may be summarized by 
stating that the high school has two 
classes: (1) Those who can—who have 
the capacity and the intention of com- 
pleting the course. (2) Those who can 
not—those with neither the ability nor 
expectation of completing the course. 
In the latter group should not be placed 
those who are forced to leave because 
of conditions unforeseen at the time of 
entrance. 


For these groups there are in general 
the following curricula: (1) College 
preparatory—planned for a definite end. 
(2) Commercial—intended to prepare 
for business and, with some additions, 
based largely upon the practice of 
private business schools with short 
terms. (3) The general course—a cafe- 
teria course with no design except to 
permit a pupil, by means of a wide 
choice, to acquire a diploma. 

In spite of herculean efforts to pro- 
vide for all there remains in the high 
school an unassimilated mass of pupils 
who will have a short career in school 
or, if they complete the credit require- 
ments of a diploma, will leave with a 
schooling but no education. Flexi- 
bility of programs has merely meant 
a poorer quality and a less quantity of 
the same material offered to the college 
preparatory groups. The graduate knows 
so much that he does not want to work 
or, when he works, he does not know 
how to make a living. Too many 
graduates have not that disciplined 


character, the habits of industry and 
perseverance, definite purpose and power 
of thinking that should result from a 
high school training. They have not 
the adaptability, the power of adjust- 
ment to their environment of people, 
things and institutions that distin- 
guishes the educated person. The di- 
ploma of the school is not accepted by 
the — at its face value. In the 
interest of the school’s standing, the 
principal wisely refuses to certify for 
advanced schooling all except the 
upper third of the class. 


The current philosophy of secondary 
education is based on the premise that 
the high school is a democratic in- 
stitution necessary to the common 
welfare. The high school must provide 
for the acquisition of certain basic 
skills, common information and social 
traits and use of a common language, 
knowledge of its literature, and an 
understanding of the historical and 
social institutions. The high school 
must be accessible to all and, because 
of the wide range of intelligence, must 
present a program flexible enough to 
meet the needs and capacities of all. 
Philosophy states the problem; it does 
not offer a solution. 

The seven cardinal principles may 
serve pedagogy as an mr get of the 
end of secondary schooling but these 
principles need to be interpreted in the 
light of changing conditions. They have 
little relation to ordinary school routine 
and have been challenged as not based 
on a well considered social philosophy. 
Education for leisure may be im- 
portant but what teacher of Latin 
emphasizes the worthy use of leisure? 
What teacher of a foreign language 
expects his pupils to serve society 
through a vocation? The slight con- 
sideration accorded these principles by 
the average teacher indicates that they 
are outmoded in practice. 


The same may be said of the objec- 
tives set forth in 1928 by the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education. To 
state that secondary education should 
provide an understanding and appre- 
ciation of self, appreciation of nature, 
organized society, and the force of law 
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have secured, the cost of attending the 
annual convention this year should be 
much lower than ever before. 

More important than any single 
feature of the program, however, will 
be the opportunity which the Kansas 
City Convention will offer to re-em- 
phasize the need for vocational edu- 
cation and the necessity of maintaining 
in the present depression the standards 
that have made possible the outstanding 
achievements of the last twenty-five 
years. There never has been a time when 
there was greater need for vocational 
education than there is today. Unfor- 
tunately, there are still many people 
who do not realize this. They i not 
understand that there can be no genuine 
equality of opportunity in education 
without a much wider extension of 
vocational education. They are not 
aware of the many complex social 
problems whose solution is dependent 
in increasing measure on such a pro- 
gram, nor do they appreciate the 
economic importance of this type of 
education. They overlook the fact that 
when industry resumes its activities, 
it will need more than ever a well- 
trained personnel. 

Even industry itself is not fully alert 
to this situation, although there are 
some who appreciate it. Among this 
number is the American Institute of 
Architects. In a recent report the 


Structural Service Department of the . 


Institute wh-le recognizing the neces- 
sity for trained specialists, says :‘‘ Modern 
technical developments have opened 
new fields for the application of artistic 
talent . . . . handwrought details are 
becoming more difficult to obtain at 
reasonable cost . . . and the architect's 
best efforts are frequently largely nulli- 
fied by an unsympathic execution of his 
most carefully studied details. If true 
craftsmanship is to survive, the archi- 
tectural profession must encourage the 
training of men to take up the work of 
those artist craftsmen who are so rapidly 
decreasing in number.”’ 

If we are to develop an adequate 
program for the changing social and 
economic life of our people, there must 
be no let down in our present standards. 
Retrenchment in vocational education, 
as in every other government activity, 
may be necessary for the time being. 
Vocational education, because of its 
close contact with the farmer, the 
home maker, and the wage earner, 
fully appreciates the necessity for eco- 
nomy and is ready to bear its share of 
legitimate retrenchment, but it refuses 
to let itself be destroyed and it insists 
that legitimate standards shall be 
protected. 

No group has expressed themselves 
more emphatically on this point than 
the American Federation of Labor. In 


a recent article the American Feder- 
ationist says: ‘It cannot be denied that 
the first and immediate effect of the 
invention and adoption of a new ma- 
chine is to throw men out of work. 
Yet this need only be temporary. 
Through careful, economic planning on 
the part of the government and a well- 
developed economic system of vo- 
cational training, the temporary evils 
growing out of the adoption of the ma- 
chine would be lessened to the point 
where hardships and suffering would 
be reduced to a minimum. 

“We must not forget that we are 
now living in a new and rapidly chang- 
ing economic world and we must re- 
adjust ourselves to it. 

“One of the worst consequences of 
this depression are proposals to reduce 
appropriations for education. 

“Let us now give equal concern and 
perseverance to maintaining our edu- 
cational gains and protecting existing 
standards against misguided economics. 

‘It is much more important to us as 
a nation to rescue our vocational schools 
than our business institutions. 

‘An educated citizenry can reproduce 
business progress, but business in- 
stitutions cannot assure that culture 
and discernment necessary to an in- 
telligent and resourceful people. 

‘Even though we come out of the 
depression poorer in pocket, let us 
come out richer in citizenry and man- 
hood.” 

The Kansas City Convention will 
give you the opportunity to take a 
responsible part in the work of the 
American Vocational Association in 
the formulation of plans and policies 
dealing with some of the most im- 
portant problems of the nation. It is 
an opportunity which no worker in 
the field of vocational education can 
afford to neglect. This is your oppor- 
tunity and your convention. What are 
you going to do about it? 





VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
TRAINING 
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and love operating universally means 
little to the teacher in her daily task. 
These objectives are intended for an 
idealized adult life. What is needed is 
a net set of objectives for secondary 
education expressed in simple terms. 

The new objectives for high schools 
must mirror the changes and trends of 
modern industrial and economic life. 
The subject matter of the curriculum 
must have a definite relation to life’s 
realities. The complex peg arising 
from the expansion of our industrial 
life gives to secondary education a 
significant place in the institutions of 
society. The machine age is with us 
and will continue. It may spell liber- 


>» 


ation from toil; it may mean slavery. 
Nevertheless, we must accept it. The 
public high school must face an in- 
dustrial civilization and modify its 
program to meet the tasks of the new 
age. While we have always had a 
machine age since primitive man wield- 
ed the hatchet, a new momentum has 
been acquired within the last decade. 
Population has been centralized be- 
cause of the factory system. New wealth 
has been created. An ever increasing 
volume of goods has flowed from the 
machine which has awakened new 
wants, new desires and created ‘‘aggra- 
vated acquisitive tastes’’. Science and its 
technological applications have thrust 
all kinds of material desires into in- 
herited social customs. The high school 
program must be in harmony with the 
present cultural trends. 

Standardization of industrial pro- 
cesses, subdivision of skill, speciali- 
zation have produced marked changes 
in industrial organization which are 
reflected in home life and social in- 
stitutions. Relatively, there are fewer 
farmers, less machinists and railroad 
men than a decade ago. Ina period when 
the number of factory workers increased 
88 percent the quantitative output of 
those factories increased 178 percent. 
This increased production per wage 
earner has come about through the 
workers greater efficiency, scientific 
management, waste elimination and 
the greater use of machines. Man power 
has given way to the machine and man 
must adapt and adjust himself to new 
demands. The railroad man may be- 
come a chauffeur. The shop man may 
service automobiles. The radio, aviation 
and the automobile have absorbed what 
would otherwise have been a surplus of 
labor. It has been truly said that ‘‘the 
most fixed fact of life is change’. These 
changes come in rapid succession and 
upset basic practice. The marvel of to- 
day is the accepted tradition of to- 
morrow, “America’s Tomorrow’ by 
Furnas presents an imaginative picture, 
with a scientific background of society 
with a two hour working day. Ir is this 
kind of imagining that often becomes 
the actuality. 

Thirty years ago Marconi waited for 
the three clicks and radio was born. 
What stupendous changes in the elec- 
trical Geld, aviation and other in- 
dustries have since taken place. ‘‘Ice is 
now made with gas, silk stockings from 
wood, clapboards from cornstalks, rub- 
ber from weeds and oil."” Within a 
year the press announces that — 
orange juice will be delivered by the 
milkman. Electric eyes count the auto- 
mobiles in a tunnel, watch the ste 
of the shopper in the store of R. H. 
Macy and open the doors for the wait- 
ress in Child's restaurant. You fil] your 
gas tank by drop>ing a coia in the slot 
and drive away on rubber roads. 
Streamlining cars increase their speed 
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to 100 miles per hour. A sugar cane 
harvester displaces 200 men. Each 
change tends to destroy old industrial 
practices and may displace many work- 
ers. New workers are called for but for 
the most part they require new kinds of 
knowledge and new skills. 

Few stop to consider that education 
is the foremost industry of the United 
States and that every change in edu- 
cational practice is reflected in a 
changed industrial and social situation. 
The four million pupils in our high 
schools, to say nothing of other schools, 
consume the productive capacity of 
thousands of skilled workers. An army 
of workers is required to make the 
furniture, publish text books, manu- 
facture paper, typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, pianos, radios, victrolas, labo- 
ratory apparatus, pencils and crayon, 
and a hundred other products used in 
the high schools. Change the type of a 
desk or chair and industry is affected. 

The application of science to industry 
with the resultant of a speed age and a 
shorter working day has presented two 
problems that can not be neglected by 
the high school. These are preparation 
for the use of leisure time and economic 
efficiency. I have no plan for meeting 
the former and I know of no one who 
has. ‘‘Education for leisure is not a 
direct and obvious thing like education 
for dentistry. It will never be possible 
to schedule courses such as ‘Happiness 
279’’’. Some claim that the school 
should not assume the responsibility 
for this type of education. Others seek 
to meet it by education in art and music 
appreciation. It is biologically certain 
that man tends to gravitate to a lower 
level in his social practices. It is 
historically true that people in their 
amusements and entertainment find a 
common level. Speed and haste are not 
conducive to meditation. Just what the 
outcome will be is difficult to predict, 
except that more leisure time is bound to 
test the moral fibre of the people. 
Perhaps, even here, science will find a 
solution. 

It is equally true that the schools 
must give more attention to training 
for economic efficiency. The old aca- 
demic type of high school has not pre- 
pared for the present adult life and it 
has altogether ignored the influences 
that are bound to affect the unknown 
future. By teaching conventional out- 
of-date subject matter it has failed to 
make an adjustment to actual present 
demands. The graduates are economic 
illiterates. 

With the professions crowded, the 
future opportunity for growth and 
financial security of our youth lies in 
business and industry. We are training 
for citizenship but effective citizenship 
requires that one plan a career, achieve 
economic independence, make an honest 
living, pay one’s debts. If we are to 
open a career for our youth we must 


ascertain what industry wants and 
prepare our boys and girls to meet these 
needs. 

You may ask if this is not the field 
for existing vocational schools. These 
schools have done much to establish a 
curriculum that conforms to the reali- 
ties of life. Definite and very satis- 
factory work has been done in training 
for the building trades, metal and other 
trades. The Vocational Schools have 
been directed to the production of a 
marketable skill. This type of school, 
designed for the fourteen year old 
seventh grade boy, has played an im- 
portant function in emphasizing prac- 
tical instruction. That is not enough and 
marked changes have taken place in 





THINGS NOT DONE BEFORE 


The things that haven't been done before, 
Those are the things to try. 

Columbus dreamed of an unknown shore, 
At the rim of @ far-flung sky. 

And his heart was bold and his faith was 

strong, 

As he ventured dangers new, 

And he paid no heed to the jeering throng, 
Or the fears of the doubting crew. 

The many will follow the beaten track 


With guide posts along the way. 
They live, and have for ages back, 
With a chart for every day. 
Someone has told them it’s safe to go 
On the road he has traveled o'er, 
And all that they ever strive to know 
Are the things that were known before. 


The things that haven't been done before 
Ave the tasks worth while today. 

Are you one of the. flock that follows? or 
Are you one that shall lead the way? 

Are you one of the timid souls that quail 
At the jeers of the doubting crew? 

Or dare you, whether you win or fail, 
Strike out for the goal that’s new? 


—Author Unknown. 





the trades that materially affect the 
aims and ideals of the vocational 
school. The carpenter of today has an 
entirely different work than the car- 
penter ten years ago. The trade of 
pattern maker is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. Only the opposition of the 
union painters prevents the machine 
from taking the place of the hand 
decorator. The trade education that 
was satisfactory for early industry is 
out of step with modern needs and 
requirements. The apprentice tradesman 
has disappeared and his place has been 
taken by workers who can quickly be 
taught to perform highly specialized 
operations. The present type of vo- 
cational school will tend more and 
more to provide a practical training for 
the dull normal and for those who can 
not extend their schooling much be- 


yond the ninth grade. Within this kind 
of school should be enrolled that group 
of ‘‘can nots’’ who now enter high 
school. The burden on the high schools 
caused by the presence of those with 
less than average intellectual capacity 
could not be eased by thus segregat- 
ing the group. 

A foreman placed on the table a 
drawing of a telephone switchboard. 
He remarked that the boy who made it 
had good technique but he did not 
know what it was all about. This 
instance illustrates what confronts 
the boy who enters industry today. He 
may have ambition and intelligence but 
gets stalled on the job and fails on 
opportunities for lack of a little 
technical knowledge. With it he has 
unlimited possibilities of adaptation 
and adjustment when changes come. 


Modern industrial conditions are in- 
creasing the demand for trained workers. 
The more complex the machines in 
Operation so much the more is the need 
of trade related knowledge. To adjust 
to changes the worker must have 
“technical insight’’ and a willingness 
to accept ‘‘opportunities’’.There are two 
ways of acquiring knowledge. One is 
the Soviet method of making every 
factory a school. Some regard this as 
the ideal condition. The danger is that, 
even in factory controlled plants, pro- 
duction will be stressed rather than 
education. With us it is seldom possible 
within the factory to provide the 
training for breaking in a beginner or 
for upgrading those already employed. 
Consequently to neglect opportunity 
for this training in the upper grades of 
any public school system undemocratic 
in theory and practice. It is useless for 
opponents to cry that there is need of a 
liberal education. The term liberal 
education is a slippery one and often 
meaningless. It is our contention that a 
curriculum framed to meet the social, 
civic and economic needs of the 20th 
century is more liberal than a curri- 
culum formed for the 18th century. 

It is commonplace to state that there 
are three levels in industry. The basic 
division is made up of the great mass of 
workers who do the everyday work of 
industry. This work is becoming more 
and more simple and of a routine 
nature through sub-division of effort 
and the application of power and auto- 
matic machinery. Intensive trade train- 
ing is good but not essential for the 


. rank and file of workers. 


The upper level includes the major 
staff executives who control the techni- 
cal processes and research, and the line 
executives who manage and supervise. 
These men are the products of ou 
technical colleges and schools of busi 
ness administration. 

There is an intermediate division. 
As processes become more complicated, 
the requirements of construction, mair- 
tenance and supervision have called for 
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men with some technical knowledge. 
Such knowledge is not the kind re- 
quired of the engineer but rather a 
—— hand-book of technical in- 
ormation. 

The group includes those to whom 
orders are given and who transmit and 
follow through the carrying out of 
these orders. It includes the technicians 
who do the technical routine work or 
those who assist in the control of 
chemical and other manufacturing pro- 
cesses. College trained men are unhappy 
in this field and the training of the 
ordinary high or vocational school is 
inadequate. It is to the preparation of 
this third group that the secondary 
school of the future must give attention. 


The first change that should be made 
is in the field of commercial education 
which is to all intents and purposes vo- 
cational education. The commercial 
instruction has followed a traditional 
course and shown as little sign of pro- 
gressiveness as other secondary de- 
partments. Undoubtedly, there has been 
an improvement in the training of 
teachers but too many lack the essential 
practical experience. Salesmanship is 
taught by one who has no practical 
experience of how to sell a five cent 
cigar. With a smattering of instruction 
in typing, stenography and _ book- 
keeping, the pupils have left the high 
school under the delusion that they 
have been prepared for business. There 
has been too much playing at the game. 
Grating off one wae a room pd call- 
ing it a bank has about as much re- 
lation to business practice as washing 
dolls would have to hospital nursing. 
The programs have been arranged to 
suit the large group which expect to 
leave high school at the end of the 
tenth grade. As a result we have the 
anomaly of the 12th year pupils in the 
same Class of stenography as the 10th 
year pupils. It at least indicates that 
the high schools do not believe chat 
education is a continuous growth. 


The fact that 70 percent of the pupils 
enrolled in the private commercial 
schools of the United States are gradu- 
ates of the high schools is an evidence 
that the high schools have not properly 
functioned in the preparation for busi- 
ness. The programs for those who do 
not expect to graduate should be taken 
from the regular high schools and 
placed in the vocational school where 
they belong. Their aim is to produce 
a marketable skill that will lead to an 
initial job. By segregating this group 
the work can be made more practical 
and intensive and the high school will 
be relieved of the onus of responsibility 
for a group that poses as high school 
graduates. 

The commercial course of the high 
‘chool, while vocational in plan and 
purpose, should prepare for a higher 
type of business career than at present. 


The President of a large corporation 
told the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
that “‘business needs persons trained 
for its particular needs and that it is 
the function of the commercial school 
not so much to train their pupils for 
small routine as to fit them for growth 
within large business organizations’’. 
This is the field that the high school 
should cultivate. The course of study 
should offer the pupil an opportunity 
of gaining at least an elementary 
knowledge of history, geography, eco- 
nomics, trade relations, finance, in- 
surance and other business information, 
together with the acquisition of skill 
in the operation of business machines. 
Such a course will insure not only 
opportunity for employment but will 
guarantee the growth of the individual 
and afford the possibility of adjustment 
to changing business conditions. 





These serve again ta remind our 
people that however the national 
economy may vary or whatever fiscal 
adjustments may need be made, the 
very first obligation upon the national 
resources is the undiminished finan- 
cial support of the public schools: 
We cannot afford to lose any ground 
in education. That is neither economy 
nor good government. Yours faithfully, 
Herbert Hoover.—A letter to the new 
President of the Department of Super- 
intendence, Dr. Potter, February 25, 
1932. 











The high school should junk the 
present manual training, technical and 
industrial art courses. The term ‘‘in- 
dustrial arts’ is vague and meaningless 
and bears about the same relation to 
industry that ‘‘Andy’’ does to big busi- 
ness. In their place should be courses 
for the junior engineering line. The aim 
should not be to produce technical trade 
skills but rather to give an under- 
standing of the basic principles that 
underlie industrial processes. The pro- 
gram should include English, social 
sciences, a thorough grounding in 
science and mathematics as related to 
special industrial processes, and in- 
tensive laboratory practice in the several 
trades for which preparation is sought. 
These technical courses will not only 
prepare for entrance to Engineering 
Colleges, but also fit for direct entrance 
to industry on the intermediate level. 

The plan of reorganization of secon- 


» 


dary education simply means this: 
Those who can should enter high 
school to follow one of three courses— 
college preparatory, a commercial course 
designed to arouse thinking in the 
business field, and a vocational or 
technical course leading to the junior 
engineering line. Those who can not 
should be segregated in vocational 
schools of the present type where short 
commercial courses and trade unit 
courses should be offered. 


It would be folly to deny that there 
are difficulties. The small high school 
must continue as at present. Much 
research and experimentation are es- 
sential. Such schools will be expensive 
in equipment and will require teachers 
trained in engineering and with in- 
dustrial experience. To place a teacher 
onic i in teaching the college 
preparatory type of physics in this 
school would defeat its purpose. In 
spite of difficulties the problem can be 
solved. There are a few instances where 
solid beginnings have been made. 


To conclude, we must emphasize the 
futility of expressing the objectives of 
the high school in vague, indefinite 
terms. To speak of the propaedeutic 
functions or the social-economic func- 
tions of the high school leaves the 
teacher dazed. We must be skeptical of 
all efforts to formulate educational 
aims in vague statements of social 
worth or educational values. The func- 
tions of the high school should be set 
forth the best effort of the pupils and 
lead directly to the desired end. 


In a similar manner, it is urgent that 
the goals of business and industrial 
reparation be set up. It would be fool- 
eae to prophesy what changes in 
industry or schooling may come in the 
next decade, but definite trends indicate 
that the high school has an important 
work to set up in a definite vocational 
program along the line suggested. It is 
predicted that the enrollment in aca- 
demic high schools has reached its 
peak. In the coming industrial develop- 
ment the schools with programs offer- 
ing vocational or technical training 
for business and industry are the ones 
that will find ample justification for 
being. Vocational or technical edu- 
cation on the secondary level. without 
any doubt, “‘is the biggest unsolved 
problem and unfinished enterprise in 
modern education’’. 











A good thing to remember 
And a better thing to do 
Is to work with the construction gang 


Not the wreckin’ crew. 


—The Locomotive Engineers Journal. 
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KANSAS CITY POWER AND LIGHT 
BUILDING 


Kansas City, Mo. 


By Laurence PARKER 


For the first time, in my recollection 
the American Vocational Association 
is to meet next December in an office 
building. This brand new building is 
largely occupied by the Kansas City 
Power and Light Company and is 
owned by them. 


When Mr. O. H. Day, General Chair- 
man, for the A.V.A. Convention an- 
nounced that this building would be 
used, I thought of it only as just an 
office building. The other day, I had the 
pleasure of going over the building 
with a guide. I wish that you could 
have been along for it was a very in- 
teresting trip. The guide promises, 
though, that every one of you may take 
a personally conducted trip similar to 
mine. 


The lobby leading to the elevators 
is a very beautiful thing and is lighted 
by means of an illuminated ceiling. 
There are four high speed, high life, 
semi-automatic elevators leading to the 
29th floor, and four low lift to the 
14th floor. There is an automatic dis- 
patcher system which keeps the cars 
moving on schedule. The elevators are 
high speed as you soon find out after 
the doors are closed, and the operating 
lever moved. We traveled at 900 ft. a 
minute and soon reached the 29th 
floor. It seemed just like a miniature 
Empire building for there we transferred 
to a small elevator which carried us to 
the 31st floor. We were now at the base 
of the tower and from the balcony 
which surrounds the tower, we had a 
splendid view of greater Kansas City, 
spread out below us. We saw the great 
bends of the Missouri River, with the 
Kansas City Airport in one of its bends. 
Some of you visitors may be flying to 
this field next December. We could see 
the Kaw River on its way from north 
central Kansas. Liberty Memorial just 
across from the Union Station, was a 
beautiful sight. You surely will enjoy 
the view and if you are as Scotch as 
some of the rest of us, you will enjoy 
it more than the view last December 
from the tower of the Empire Building 
—because ‘The view will be absolutely 
free."’ 


Under foot, on this balcony is a bank 
of flood lights which throw red, white, 
green re amber lights upon the 97 
foot tower. Electrical teachers will be 
interested in the automatic switch- 
board which controls these flood lights 
and produces the marvelous lighting 
effects. It is interesting to know that 
these flood lights consume about the 
same amount of power as is used to 
light from 500 to 1,000 homes. 


Continued on Page 8 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


December 7-10, 1932 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Tuomas A. Eptson Hatt, Kansas Power & Licut Company 


Wednesday, 8:00 p.m., December 7 


Chairman—Dr. W. A. Brandenburg, President, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, and Member of the Kansas State Board forVocational 
Education. 


Music—Westport High School Orchestra, George Keenan, Conductor. 


Presentation of His Honor Bryce B. Smith, Mayor of Kansas City. Dr. 
George Melcher, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Welcome to Kansas City—His Honor Bryce B. Smith, Mayor of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Response—Dr. Wesley A. O'Leary, President, American Vocational Association 
and Assistant Commissioner of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Address—Not Bread Alone. Dr. F. D. Farrell, President, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Address—V ocational Education for Changing Conditions. Arthur E. Holder, United 
States Department of Labor and the first Labor Member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 


Thursday, 6:00 p.m., December 8. 
BANQUET SESSION 
Roor GarpeEn, Hore PrestpENT 


General Subject—Vocational Education and the Constructive Use of the Enforced 
Leisure of the Partially and Totally Unemployed. 


Toastmaster—Dr. Wesley A. O'Leary, President of American Vocational Association, 
and Assistant Commissioner of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Pageant—By students of Haskell Institute. 


Friday, 2:00 p.m., December 9. 
House of Delegates Session 


The Ship Program. 


Friday, 8:00 p.m., December 9. 
General Subject—The Challenge of These Times to Vocational Education. 


Chairman—Joseph F. Porter, President of the Kansas City Power and Light Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Challenge From Agriculture—Lewis Tabor, President of the National Grange. 
The Challenge From the Working Boys and Girls—Dr. R. L. Cooley, Director of Vo- 


cational Education, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A one-act play concerning the rehabilitation of crippled persons—by 
Oscar M. Sullivan. 
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KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT 
BUILDING 


Continued from Page 7 


On the 15th floor, we saw the large 
pressure tanks which supply water for 
all purposes for the floors below. On 
an upper floor somewhere are similar 
tanks for the floors above the 15th. 
On this floor is a large telephone switch- 
board with 250 branch phones and 36 
trunk lines. An observation board en- 
ables the company to properly super- 
vise its telephone contacts with the 
customers. Since the incoming calls 
average 4,700 a day, a little discourtesy 
on even every other call would soon 
create illwill for the company. 

In a large room on one of the upper 
floors, a load dispatcher and _ his 
assistants supervise and control the 
operation of the Power Company's net 
work very much the same way as a train 
dispatcher on a railroad supervises and 
controls the operation of his division. 
The illuminated maps on two walls of 
the room showing every power line 
and switch will be of special interest to 
electrical teachers. In one corner of the 
room, is the control system for the 
traffic lights of Kansas City. By means 
of dials in two small boxes, the traffic 
lights are kept in proper step, and in 
case of fire may be held ‘‘red’’ 

Home Making teachers are going to 
be much interested in the beautiful 
model kitchen and maintained by the 
company in one of the upper floors. 
The state in the school is a model 
kitchen adapted to demonstration pur- 
poses. You may be sure that electrical 
ranges, refrigerators, exhaust fans, 
electric mixers are generously supplied. 
Two very beautiful monel topped work 
tables are in the foreground. By an in- 
genious plan of lighting, the demon- 
strations are flooded with light. The 
100 to 150 upholstered aluminum fold- 
ing chairs seemed comfortable even to 
a fat man. A home economist conducts 
cooking demonstrations. 

On the 6th floor is a large gymnasium 
flooded with daylight from two sides. 
Here the 700 company employees work- 
ing in the building and the 1,500 who 
work outside may get the physical 
attention that they need from a com- 
petent physical director. On this floor 
is the relay station for the pneumatic 
tube system. There are 5 miles of 
pneumatic tubing connecting this room 
with the various departments. As the 
Carriers, carrying papers, mail and 
records, arrive through the tubes, they 
drop on a moving belt which brings 
them to the young man who sends them 
out to their destination by other tubes. 

At this state of the trip, we had the 
feeling that we mu,t have seen it all— 
but the best was yet to come. We were 
taken into ‘‘Thomas A. Edison Hall,” 
on the 4th floor. The auditorium is 
named in honor of Mr. Edison with his 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Doric Room, Hore, BaLttiMorE 


Thursday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 


Chairman—Guy James, State Supervisor Agricultural Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

Address—National Agricultural Policy, National Legislation, Social Justice for 
Agriculture. Dr. A. G. Black, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Discussion Leader—H. G. Kenestrick, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Address—Probable Future Trends in Income and Their Effect Upon Rural Life. Dr. 
W. E. Grimes, Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Discussion Leader—Dr. G. J. Dippold, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Address—The Cooperative Movement and Its Effect Upon Agriculture. Professor 
R. M. Green, Department of Agricultural Economics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Discussion Leader—K. L. Holloway, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Thursday, 2:00 p.m., December 8. 


Chairman—L. B. Pollom, State Supervisor Agricultural Education, Topeka, Kansas. 
Address—Economic Relief vs. a Sound Program in Agricultural Education. W. A. 
Cochel, Editor, Kansas City Weekly Star, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Address—The Adaptability of the Management and Economic Objectives as Set 
Up in Bulletin FBVE, No. 153 to the Training Needs of the Day School 
Pupil. Harold Hedges, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Discussion—From the viewpoint of a teacher training yng H. B. Swanson, 
Specialist in Teacher Training, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

From the viewpoint of a teacher trainer. Dr. J. T. Wheeler, Head, De- 
partment of Agriculture, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

From viewpoint of a dean of agriculture. Dean W. W. Burr, College of 
Agriculture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 9. 


Chairman—J. 8. Perky, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Address—Trends in American Education and Some Probable Effects on Agricultural 
Education. Dr. T. W. H. Irion, Dean, School of Education and Director of 
Summer Session, University of Missouri, Columbia Missouri., 

Discussion Leader—Dr. W. F. Stewart, Head, Department of Agricultural Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Address—Some Changing Concepts of Education in the Field of Vocational Agri- 
culture. Dr. H. M. Hamlin, Associate Professor of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

Discussion Leader—Dr. R. M. Stewart, Professor of Rural Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

Address—Some Changing Tendencies in Adult Education in Vocational Agriculture. 
Dr. H. E. Bradford, Professor of Vocational Education, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Discussion Leaders—Dr. G. A. Schmidt, Associate Professor in charge of Agricultura! 
Education, Colorado Agricultural College, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 

Roy Thomas, State Supervisor Agricultural Education, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 10. 


Chairman—R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Address—Financing Agricultural Education in the Future. Dr. A. K. Getman, 
Director of Agricultural Education, Albany, New York. 

Discussion Leaders—Walter 8. Newman, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

L. R. Humpherys, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Salt Lak: 
City, Utah. 

Address—Review of Problems in Vocational Education in Agriculture. Dr. C. H 
Lane, Chief, Agricultural Education Service, Federal Board for Vocationz! 
Education, Washington, D. C. . 

Addvess—Legislative Review. Paul W. Chapman, State Director of Vocation: 
Education, Athens, Georgia. 

Report of Committees—National Research Committee. Dr. H. M. Hamlin, Associat< 

' Professor of Vocational Education, lowa State College, Ames, low. 

Business Meeting. 
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SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE 


Partor A, Horst BaLtimore 


Friday, 9:00 a.m., December 9. 


Chairman—J. O. Christianson, Principal, University Farm School and Chairman, 
Schools of Agriculture Section, A.V.A., University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Address—The Program of the School of Agriculture. H. B. Knapp, Director State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture, Farmingdale, New York. 

Discussion Leaders—Frederick L. Griffin, Principal, University Farm School, Davis, 
California. 

G. F. Snyder, Principal, Fort Lewis School of Agriculture, Hesperus, 
Colorado. 

R. L. Dennison, Principal, West Virginia School of Farming, Keyser, 
West Virginia. 

E. J. Taintor, Principal, Welch County Agricultural School, Park River, 
North Dakota. 

Address—Coordination of School Program with Home, Farm and Community. 
P. J. Scarbro, Principal, School of Agriculture, Brookings, South Dakota. 

Discussion Leaders—A. P. Davidson, Professor of Vocational Education, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

C. K. Morse, Superintendent, Nebraska School of Agriculture, Curtis, 
Nebraska. 

James Murray, Principal, Olds School of Agriculture, Olds, Alberta, 
Canada. ' 

Address—A. V. A. Relationships. Ray Fife, Vice-President for Agriculture, American 
Vocational Association. 


Saturday, 9:00 a.m., December 10. 


Chairman—P. J. Scarbro, Principal, School of Agriculture, Brookings, South Dakota. 

Address—Dormitory and Dining Hall Problems. P. E. Miller, Superintendent, School 
of Agriculture, Morris, Minnesota. 

Discussion Leaders—W. P. Martin, Principal Claeborne Agricultural School, Clae- 
borne, Louisiana. / 

V. C. Kays, President, State Agricultural School, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 
J. R. Fewell, Principal, Calhoun Agricultural School, Derma, Mississippi. 

Address—Athletics and Extra-Curricular Activities. A. A. Dowell, Superintendent 
of School of Agriculture, Crookston, Minnesota. 

Discussion Leaders—J. W. Hull, President State Agricultural School, Russellville, 
Arkansas. Frank Horsfall, President, State Agricultural School, Monti- 
cello, Arkansas. 

Address—Publicity Methods. V. E. Kivlin, Director of the Agriculture Short Course, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Discussion Leaders—Frederick L. Griffin, Principal University Farm School, Davis, 
California. 

Frank Horsfall, President, State Agricultural School, Monticello, Arkansas. 
C. A. Overstreet, President State Agricultural School, Magnolia, Arkansas, 
J. S. Vandiver, Principal, Sunflower Agricultural School, Moorhead, 
Mississippi. 

P. W. Berry, Principal, Tate Agricultural School, Senatobia, Mississippi. 

Business Session—J. O. Christianson, Chairman, Schools of Agriculture Section, 
A.V.A., presiding. 


Other Invited Speakers—L. W. Crittenden, Principal, New York State School of 
Agriculture on Long Island, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York. 
I. M. Charlton, Principal, New York State School of Agriculture, Morris- 
ville, New York. 
F. A. Smith, Principal, Essex County Agricultural School, Hathorne, 
Massachusetts. 
S. G. Judd, Principal, Vermont State School of Agriculture, Randolph, 
Vermont. ; 
D. P. Hughes, Principal, Dunn County School of Agriculture, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. 
Rufus Meairs, Principal, Chino Vocational School, Chino, California. 
T. O. Galloway, Principal, Sixth District A. & M. School, Barnesville, 
Georgia. 
Principal, School of Practical Agriculture, Moscow, Idaho. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A very fine Home Economics program is in 
preparation but not available for publication. 
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personal approval. We found this to be 
a perfect auditorium in all its appoint- 
ments. The hall seats 1,030 and seats 
them in comfortably upholstered chairs. 
All illumination of the auditorium 
comes through the glass ceiling. Just 
order any colored illumination you 
want and it can be supplied. The venti- 
lation system is perfect and the acoustics 
of the room are wonderful. This will be 
appreciated by old timers at the con- 
vention. An important feature from the 
convention standpoint is the movie- 
talkie equipment. Set in the side wall, 
among the draperies and above the 
marble wainscot is a glass observation 
room where those who have only a 
few minutes to spend in a meeting may 
look in and listen in without dis- 
turbing the rest of the audience. 

We were told many other interesting 
things about the building such as the 
filtered drinking water and the air 
conditioned ventilation in every room 
which we will be using next December. 
As I said goodby to my guide and passed 
out through the beautiful sales room on 
the first floor, I realized that the 
American Vocational Association will 
have very comfortable meeting places 
in Kansas City Power & Light Com- 
pany building next December. 





With apologies to the author and to 
whomever 1s concerned this article is re- 
peated for the reason that it was unin- 
tentionally omitted. 


—The Editor. 


TWO BIG DAYS 
AND TWO BIRTHDAYS 


Readers of the News Bulletin will be 
pleased to have a brief statement con- 
cerning the notable two-day meeting 
recently held at The Stout Institute in the 
State of Winconsin. There gathered at 
Menomonie on Thursday and Friday, 
May 27th and 28th, a goodly number of 
persons interested and recognized in the 
Vocational Education movement. They 
came to celebrate and to wish God- 
speed. Two institutions had come of age, if 
a state leading in time and practice, 
high in ideals, and wealthy in precedent 
may fairly be called an institution. 

Twenty-one years had passed since 
Wisconsin began on her practical, pro- 
gressive, organized program of vo- 
cational training. Twenty-one years had 
passed, likewise, since The Stout In- 
stitute became a state college fully co- 
Operative in the project at hand. In 
view of his early association with the 
work as superintendent at Racine, it 
was not surprising that Burton E. 
Nelson, now president of Stout, should 
feel that formal cognizance should be 
taken of these related facts. Accordingly, 
the call—the fine representative gather- 
ing—and the excellent addresses. 

Dean Clyde A. Bowman, presided at 
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the first session on Thursday morning 
when the following persons and titles 
were offered. 

Burton E. Nelson, President, The 
Stout Institute, Twenty-one Years of Vo- 
cational Teacher Training. 

Ernest W. Schultz, President, Board 
of Trustees: Greetings from this State 
Board. 

John Tepoorten, President, Associ- 
ation of State Directors: Greetings from 
State Directors. 

William G. Ballentine, Superinten- 
dent of Schools: Greetings from the City 
of Menomonie. 

Robert L. Cooley, Director, Milwau- 
kee Vocational School: Why the Part- 
time School System? 

George P. Hambrecht, State Director 
of Vocational Education: Charles Mc- 
Carthy—His Influence upon the Part-time 
School Movement in Wisconsin. 

Florence Fallgatter, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education: Essentials in the 
Development of a National Program of 
Vocational Education. 

At the second or afternoon session 
President Nelson introduced five 
speakers, following a concert by the 
Stout Band under the leadership of its 
director, Mr. Charles H. Ingraham. 
The program of addresses follows: 

Alexander H. Graham, Director of 
Vocational Education, Madison: Small 
and Experimental Beginnings. 

Charles M. Miller, Secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association: Reaction of 
the Wisconsin Law and Practice upon Vo- 
cational Education in Other States. 

Alanson H. Edgerton, Director, Vo- 
cational Guidance, University of Wi- 
consin: Professionalization of Vocational 
Teachers Aided by Instructional Agencies. 

Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis: Where Do We Go 
From Here? 

At the evening dinner hour an 
Anniversary Banquet was served at the 
Marion Hotel. Here was an opportunity 
for good te 9 A musical treat had 
been arranged and a word of greeting 
was aniited by the writer of these 
notes, who served in Wisconsin during 
the early half of the period under 
review in these meetings. 


The large dinner crowds then re- 
turned to the Stout Auditorium for 
the climax of the day. After some 
musical numbers by three student 
organizations, Dr. Charles A. Prosser 
addressed us on Milestones (‘‘bivouacs’’) 
in Vocational Education. 

The Friday morning session com- 
eee the regular June Commencement 

xercises of the Stout Institute. Degrees 
were awarded to graduates of May and 
July in the number of one-hundred 
twenty-four, Mr. Ernest W. Schultz 
representing the Board of Trustees in 
this central feature of the program. 
President Nelson, with fitting remarks, 
then conferred Honorary Degrees of 
Doctor of Science upon Mr. George P. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Aztsc Room, Hore. PrestpENT 


Thursday, a.m., December 8. 
Topic—Conference of Commercial Courses for the Small Town and Rural High 
Schools. 
Chairman—Gilbert Dake, Supervisor of Commercial Subjects, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Speakers—W. Harry King, Member, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Representing Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
F.P.O’Brien, Director of School Service and Research, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Sadie Kauzer, Emporia State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Thursday, p.m., December 8. 
Chairman—Frank J. Kirker, Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Address—The Guidance in Commercial Work. Earl W. Branhart, Member Federal 
Board of Vocational Education Representing Commercial Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Address—Commercial Work in the Part-Time School. Alex Massell, Director Com- 
mercial Department, Continuation Schools, New York City. 


Friday, a.m., December 9. 
Topic—Training for Retail Selling. 
Chairman—Ear| W. Branhart, Federal Board of Vocational Education, Washington, 


Address—The Hadley Vocational School Retail Training Program. Jane Reis, 
Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Address—The Wisconsin Conference Training Method. E. K. Jenkins, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

Address—My Experiences in the Handling of Young Sales People. Irene Blood, 
Personnel Director, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Company. 


Saturday, a.m., December 10 

Topic—The Class Room Teacher and Her Problems. 

Chairman—Alex Massell, Director, Commercial Department, Continuation School, 
New York City. 

Address—The Teaching of Transcription. Clay Slinker, Director, Commercial 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Address—Personality Problems of and in the Commercial Classroom, Gilbert Dake, 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Address—Are We Driving or Leading? Grace Riggs, Principal, Jane Hayes Gates 
Vocational School for Girls, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Topics to be chosen and given by: 
A business man. 
A personnel officer. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Francis I BALLRoom, Hotret BALtimorE 


Thursday, 2:00 p.m., December 8. 


Topic—The Status, Trends, and Outlook of Industrial Arts in the United States. 

Chairman—Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industrial Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Address—The East. Charles F. Bauder, Director of Industrial Arts, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Address—The South. T. T. Lindsey, Director of Industrial Education, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Address—The West Coast. George B. Cox, Director of Industiral Education, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Address—The North Central States. George K. Wells, State Supervisor of Industria! 
Education, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

General Discussion. - 


Friday, 9:00 a.m., December 9. 


Topic—Operating Effectively on a Reduced Budget. 

Chairman—William L. Hunter, Head of Department of Industrial Arts, Iowa Stat: 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

Address—How the City Supervisor Solves the Problem. O. B. Badger, Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Address—How the Classroom Teacher Solves the Problem. Ross C. Cramlet, Junio: 
High School Instructor, Des Moines, lowa. 

Address—How the Teacher in a Small School Solves the Problem. Fredric Bohning, 
Forest City, Iowa. 

General Discussion. 














Friday, 12:00 m., December 9. 
InNpDusTRIAL Arts LUNCHEON 


Hore. BALTIMorRE 

Topic—What Next in Industrial Arts Education? 

Toastmaster—Dr. William E. Warner, Associate Professor Industrial Arts Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Address—The New York Luncheon. Dr. William T. Bawden, Editor, Industrial 
Education Magazine, Peoria, Illinois. 

Address—Clarification Through Concept Analysis. Everett Wood, In Charge of 
Industrial Arts, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Address—What Next in Physical Planning? Elroy Bollinger, Chairman Industrial 
Arts Department, University of North Dakota, Wahpeton, North Dakota. 

Address—Accounting for Ourselves. Frank Moore, Supervisor, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Discussion—The Challenge of the Future. Homer J. Smith, Chairman, Industrial 
Education Department, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Saturday, 9:00 a.m., December 10. 
Topic—Report of Committee on Standards of Attainment in Industrial Arts. Report 
of Committee on Tests in Industrial Arts. 
Chairman—Dean Clyde A. Bowman, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
Speakers—Dr. William T. Bawden, Editor, Industrial Education Magazine, Peoria, 


Illinois, Chairman of the Committee on Standards of Attainment in 
Industrial Arts. 


Roy R. VanDuzee, Supervisor, Industrial Arts Department, West Allis 
Public Schools, West Allis, Wisconsin, Chairman of the Committee on 
Tests in Industrial Arts. 


General Discussion. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
TWENTIETH FLoor, Kansas City Power & Ligut ComPANy 


Thursday, a.m., December 8. 


General Subject—Unemployment Relief Through Vocational Education. 

Chairman—Mr. Richard M. Murphy, President of the Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Discussion Leader—Robert O. Small, State Director of Vocational Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Address—What Vocational Education Must Do by Way of Retraining the Unemploy- 
ed. Hon. A. L. Ulrick, State Labor Commissioner, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Address—Denver’s Program of Training the Unemployed. Hon. George D. Begole, 
Mayor of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Address—The Relation of the Public Employment Office to Vocational Education. 
W. E. Whitney, Director of the State Employment Bureau, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Address—Retraining the Unemployable Back Into Employment; the Omaha Pro- 
gram. J. H. Beveridge, Supt. of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Thursday, p. m., December 8. 
General Subject—Training To Meet The Changing Demands Of Employment. 


Chairman and Discussion Leader—Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Director of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Address—What Vocational Education Can Do in Meeting the Changing Demands 
Upon the Fire Fighter. Chief Ralph J. Scott, Los Angeles Fire Department 
and Chairman of the Education Committee of the International Fire Chiefs 
Association. 


Address—Public Vocational Training and Changing Employment Demands in the 
Metal Manufacturing Industries. A. R. Pierce, Director of Personnel Re- 
lations, National Metal Trades Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


Address—Public Vocational Training and Changing Demands in the Railroads. 
J. W. Highleyman, General Supt. of Motive Power, Union Pacific System, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Address—Prophecies From a Study of Present Tendencies. Dr. Charles R. Allen, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Hambrecht, State Director for Wis- 
consin, and Mr. Wesley O'Leary, State 
Director for New Jersey and President of 
the American Vocational Association. 
The address of the morning was de- 
livered by Dr. O'Leary and was en- 
titled ‘‘Changing Conditions and Vo- 
cational Education.” 

This sketchy outline of what took 
place on these two memorable days 
seems sufficient only to force regret by 
readers that they were unable to partici- 
pate. Were it not for the announcement 
which follows, the writer would have 
given here some meagre detail of the 
remarks of the several speakers. The 
papers were excellent and have been brought 
together for publication as a special bulletin 
of the Institute 

Each address will appear in full and 
the ‘‘proceedings’’ will contain photo- 
graphs of those who had part. The 
bulletin is now in press, some eighty 
pages, and will be available upon 
application to President Nelson at 
Menonomie. It deserves wide distri- 
bution. The best way to be certain of 
your copy (free) is to write Mr. Nelson 
a note of congratulation upon the event 
and to include a hint of your desire. 

What a happy thing it was to have 
these twenty-one years of pioneer serv- 
ice brought to formal] recognition in a 
setting sO appropriate and among 
associations so pleasant! The report 
which is soon to come will help us to 
remember. 

By Homer J. Smita 





+ 


The art headings 
used in this isssue were 
used in the November 
1931 issue. They were 
too good to be junked 
after one using. Any- 
Way it is smart to be 
thrifty, so we repeat 
them. 


$ 
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MR. O. H. DAY 


Director of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


Mr. O. H. Day, chairman of Local 
Arrangement Committee for the con- 
vention of the American Vocational 
Association, has held too many im- 
portant positions in vocational edu- 
cation to need an introduction. He has 
been attending conventions of the 
American Vocational Association since 
its organization and has been urging it 
to meet in Kansas City. 


By the time the convention convenes, 
Mr. Day will have every detail of local 
arrangements well in hand. You will 
know him even better by the time the 
convention is over for it will be neces- 
sary that he be very much in evidence. 





rs 
You could hardly 


spend a few days more 
profitably than to 
come to Kansas City 
for the A. V. A. Con- 


vention, Dec. 7 to Io. 


4p 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


DecoraTING SuB-SECTION 


Room 1505, Kansas Crry Power & Licut Company 


Thursday, p.m., December 8. 
General Subject—Instructional Material for the Decorating Trades. 
Discussion Leader—Dr. Gerald Whitney, Head of Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Address—What Shall be Organized for Instruction. H. C. Thayer, In charge of 
Teacher Training, State Board for Vocational Education, Sistem. 
Wisconsin. 
Address—How to Organize Instructional Material. W. E. Hill, Director of Wash- 
burn Apprentice School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Friday, a.m., December 9. 
General Subject—Training to Overcome the Effects of the Depression in the Decorating 
Trades. 
Address—How Wisconsin is Meeting the Situation. E. E. Gunn, Jr., Assistant State 
Director of Vocational Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The Need of Educational Aid for Master and Journeyman. (Speakers to be 
furnished by the National Associations of Masters and Journeymen, 
respectively. ) 





PART-TIME EDUCATION 
Twenty-Eicut Firoor, Kansas Ciry Power & Licut Company 
Thursday, a.m., December 8. 

Chairman—Oakley Furney, Chief Industrial Education Bureau, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. 

Address—Legislative Trends in School Attendance and Child Labor and Their 
Significance to Part-Time Education. L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Address—Part-Time Attendance During the Depression. Charles M. Smith, Director 
of Guidance and Placement, New York City. 

Address—Placing Juveniles During the Depression.—Speaker to be announced. 

Thursday, p.m., December 8. 

Chairman—Cleo Murtland, Associate Professor of Vocational Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Address—Development of Vocational Intelligence Through Work, Experience, and 
Part-Time Education. Ethel Wooden, Principal Pontiac Part-Time School 
and Research Representative for Part-Time Committee, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Discussion— 





JOINT PART-TIME AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
TWENTIETH FLoor, Kansas City Power & Licur Company 
Friday, a.m., December 9. 

Chairman and Discussion Leader—L. B. Travers, Chief Division of Adult and Con- 
tinuation Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

Address—Public Information and Industrial and Part-Time Education. George P. 
Hambrecht, Director State Board for Vocational Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Discussion Leaders—Paul Chapman, Division of Vocational Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Athens, Georgia. 
L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

General Discussion— 

Saturday, a.m., December 10. 

General Subject—The Obligations of Part-Time and Industrial Education in Meeting 
the Changing Economic and Social Situation. 

Chairman—E. E. Norquist, President of Buter Manufacturing Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Address—From the point of view of an educator. 
The New Conception of Coordination. William J. Bogan, Supt. of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Address—From the point of view of an employer. 
The Increasing Interdependence of Public and Corporation Vocational 
Training. E. E. Sheldon, Personnel Manager, Lakeside Press, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Address—From the point of view of organized labor. 
Betty Hawley, Vice-President of the New York State Federation of Labor, 
New York City. 

Address—From the point of view of trade associations. 
Henry J. Roesch, Director of Industrial Education, National Metal Trades 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Epison Hatt, Kansas Crry Power & Ligut Company 


Thursday, 10:00 a.m., December 8. 


Chairman—George W. Revis, State Director of Vocational Education, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 

Address—Creating a Felt Need for Guidance on the Part of the Student. Dr. C. V. 
Williams, Professor of Vocational Education, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Discusston— 


Address—The Relation Between Vocational and Educational Guidance. Dr. George 
E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Discussion— 


Address—Changes in Occupations as Revealed by the 1930 Census. Frank Cushman, 
Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion— 


Thursday, 2:00 p.m., December 8. 


Chairman—Elizabeth K. Wilson, Director of High School Counseling, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Address—V ocational Guidance Through State-Wide H-Y Organizations. Bruce H. 
Tallman, State Office of the Y.M.C.A., Topeka, Kansas. 


Discussion— 


Address—How Service Clubs can Cooperate in a Program of Vocational Guidance. 
Harriet Towne, Director, Vocational Guidance, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Discussion— 


Address—Present-Day Employment Problems of Girls and Women. Mary Shotwell, 
Director, Y. W. C. A., Employment Bureau, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Discussion— 

Address—Job-Finding as a Duty of Public Schools. William Patterson, Director of 
Guidance and Employment, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Discussion— 


Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 9. 
(Jomnt Session WITH THE REHABILITATION SECTION) 


Chairman—Homer W. Nichols, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


Address—Special Problems in the Advisement of the Disabled. Terry C. Foster, 
Research Agent, Rehabilitation Division, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion— 


Address—Experience with Aptitude and Personality Tests in Advising the Disabled. 
Harry J. Johnson, Assistant Director, Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Discusston— 


Address—Projecting a Guidance Program Through a State Department of Education. 
Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Discusston— 

Address—Occupational Opportunities for Women Trained in Home Economics. 
Olive Goodrich, College of the City of Detroit, Department of Home 
Economics, Detroit, Michigan. 

Discussion— 


Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 10. 


Chairman—O. H. Day, Director of Vocational Education for Kansas City, Missouri. 

Address—A State's Responsibility in Promoting a Program of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. Hon. Vierling Kersey, State Commissioner of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 

Discusston— 

Address—A Program of Guidance in Secondary Schools. Dr. F. L. Schlagle, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Discussion— 

Address—Guidance Problems in Rural Communities. Dr. John T. Wheeler, Head 


Department of Rural Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
Discussion— 





MR. GEORGE MELCHER 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Mr. George Melcher, Superintendent 
of Schools in Kansas City, Missouri, is 
a firm believer in and supporter of vo- 
cational education in its various forms. 
In fact he assisted in formulating the 
original draft of what became the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act. He was also a member of the com- 
mittee that formulated the Missouri 
Vocational Education Act. 

When these things are considered it 
goes without saying that Mr. Melcher 
is glad to have the American Vo- 
cational Association meet in Kansas 
City and that he is giving all possible 
support to it. Be sure to meet him when 
you come to Kansas City. He will be 
disappointed if you do not. 

















You will find | 
it profitable — 
to come to 
Kansas City | 

early enough © 

to visit 
Kansas City 
schools. 
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PURPLE HEART AWARDED 
TO O. D. ADAMS. 


O. D. Adams, State Director for 
Vocational Education for Oregon, has 
been awarded the Order of the Purple 
Heart, by the Secretary of War, for 
wounds received in action during the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive, October 2, 
1918, near Epionville, France. He was a 
member of the gist Division, Company 
I, 361st Infantry. 


The Order of the Purple Heart was 
established by General George Wash- 
ington at Newburgh, Pa., August 7, 
1782, during the War of the Revolution, 
and was revived out of respect to his 
memory and military achievements, by 
War Department General Orders No. 3, 
dated February 22, 1932. 


The revised decoration consists of a 
heart-shaped medal with a center of 
purple enamel. On the obverse is a 
relief bust of George Washington in 
the uniform of a General of the Con- 
tinental Army. On the reverse appears 
the inscription ‘‘For Military Merit’’. 
The Washington Coat of Arms is in- 
corporated in the ring which attaches 
it to a purple ribbon, bordered with a 
narrow white stripe. 


Under the regulations governing the 
award of the Purple Heart for acts or 
services performed prior to February 
22, 1932, the award is confined to those 
who, as members of the Army, were 
awarded the Meritorious Services Cita- 
tion Certificate by the Commander-in- 
Chief, American Expeditionary Forces, 
or who were wounded in action under 
conditions which entitled them to 
wear a wound chevron. 


Great minds have purposes, others 
have whises. 


~-WASHINGTON IRVING 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Biuz Room, Hore, BaLtimoreE 


Thursday, a.m., December 8. 


Topic—Promotion of a State Rehabilitation Program. 

Chairman—E. G. Steger, Executive Director, Community Fund, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Address—Promotion of the Program by the State Department of Education. John 
J. Lee, Lansing, Michigan. 

Address—Value of a Rehabilitation Program to the Crippled Children Movement. 
Alberta Chase, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Address—The Rehabilitation Program as a Help in Restoring the Tuberculous. 
Jean C. Pierce, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Address—Importance of the Rehabilitation program to Social Service Agencies. 
C. Whit Pfeiffer, Kansas City, Missouri. 

General Discussion Leader—Julia Alsberg, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Friday, a. m., December 9 
(Jomnt Session witH VocaTionaL GUIDANCE) 

Chairman—Homer W. Nichols, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

Address—Special Problems in the Advisement of the Disabled. Terry C. Foster, 
Research Agent, Rehabilitation Division, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion— 

Address—Experience with Aptitude and Personality Tests in Advising the Disabled. 
Harry J. Johnson, Assistant Director, Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Discussion— 

Address—Projecting a Guidance Program Through a State Department of Edu- 
cation. Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Virginia. 

Discussion— 

Address—Occupational Opportunities for Women Trained in Home Economics. 
Olive Goodrich, College of the City of Detroit, Department of Home 
Economics, Detroit, Michigan. 

Discussion— 


Saturday, a. m., December 10. 

Topic—Placement, The Capstone of Rehabilitation. 

Chairman—George W. Reavis, Director of Vocational Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

Address—General Principles Governing Placement of the Handicapped. Dr. Martin 
Hayes Bickham, Chicago, Illinois. 

Address—The True Measuring Stick of Rehabilitation. John H. Lasher, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Address—Publicity as a Feature in Securing Placements. J. R. Jewell, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

General Discussion Leader—To be announced. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


For several years the American Vocational Association kept several boxes of 
old records stored in New York City where the office of the National Society for 
Vocational Education was located. Not long ago those records were sent to the 
offices of the Federal Board for Vocational Education to be kept in storage there; 
thus eliminating the item of expense for storage and making them available for 
any who care to use them for research. It is interesting to browse through them. 

The files of some of the bulletins are not complete. If anyone can furnish any 
of the bulletins listed below please do so in order that these files may be made 
complete for future reference. Send them to Helen Ellis Wheeler, Librarian, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1800 E. Street, N.W., Washington. 


BULLETINS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION NEEDED: 
2 copies No. 17—Short Unit Course for Evening Trade Extension and Part-Time 
Trade Extension Schools. 1913. 


BULLETINS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
NEEDED: 

2 copies No. 33—Industrial Education. 1923. 

2 copies No. 34—Part-Time Continuation Education. 1923. 

2 copies No. 35—Agricultural Education. 1923. 

2 copies No. 36—Commercial and Home Economics Education. 1923. 

1 copy News Bulletin, Vol. IfI, No. 4, November, 1928. 
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Friends of Vocational Education:— 
All of Kansas City Welcomes You. 





October 15, 1932 


Friends of Vocational Education Everywhere: 


The American Vocational Association will hold its 1932 Convention in Kansas City, Missouri, 
December 7—10. 


The convention theme is ‘‘Vocational Education for Changing Conditions,’’ which indicates 


the seriousness of the problems with which we are struggling. We extend to you a cordial invitation 
to attend this convention. 


Kansas City, ‘‘The Heart of America,’’ can be reached at the lowest average traveling time 
and expense of any large city in America. This applies whether you go by air, rail or highway. 


Our hotels are numerous, the prices reasonable and the accommodations are on a par with any other 
city. 


This is a hospitable community. We will be glad to see you and will do everything possible to 
help you have a pleasant and profitable time. Every facility exists here for a modern convention; 
excellent meeting places and committee rooms have been provided. The officials of the American 
Vocational Association have arranged a splendid program hinged about the central theme of the 
convention and attuned to present-day conditions. We believe this convention will be a post-graduate 
course in vocational education. 


The expense of traveling to this convention will be an investment that will pay rich dividends 
in the future. You will also have the very pleasant opportunity of renewing old friendships and 
making new ones. We are ready for you, we hope you are ready to come. 


Sincerely youtrs, 


Way. Sllbbnaf bors 


O. H. Day, Chairman, W. Rickert Fititmore, Vice-President, 
Local Arrangements Committee. Chamber of Commerce, In Charge of 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
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The American Vocational As- 
sociation this year moves its 
annual convention meetings into 
the atmosphere of big industry, 
which it seeks to serve. by train- 
ing youth in all the highly spe- 
cialized lines used by commerce 
and manufacture. 


Thomas A. Edison Hall in the 
Kansas City Power & Light 
Building will be used for conven- 
tion sessions. This structure, the 
tallest skyscraper in Missouri, 
represents industry in its most 
modern aspects. The Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. not only 
serves Kansas City, but through 
subsidiary and allied concerns, 
extends power lines over a vast 
territory. 


Industrial leaders will be in- 
vited to attend the convention 
sessions. Moving away from the 
academic sphere, the American 
Vocational Association pro- 
grams will seek to enlist indus- 
try’s interest and support. 





Entrance, Swope Park 
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Kansas City Power & Light Building 
Missouri's Tallest Skyscraper 


By day, impressive as a beautifully modern 


By night, a brilliant cynosure of all eyes. 


iG 


Modern lightingmethods 
make Kansas City gleam like a 
jeweled city. White and colored 
flood lighting has been used some 
years on office buildings and a 
few residents. More recent de- 
velopments have presented a sky- 
line that is itself a_ brilliant 
show. 

Chief in this night display is 
the Kansas City Power & Light 
Building, Missouri's tallest sky- 
scraper, thrusting its tower peak 
upward thirty-six stories. That 
peak glows at night as beautiful- 
ly as a snow-capped mountain 
reflecting all the hues of a glori- 
ous sunset. A dazzling sheen is 
imparted to the walls of the set- 
back section of this structure by 
a battery of white lights. The 
tower shines in green, red, em- 
erald-yellow and other mingled 
colors, changing continuously. 
This spectacle alone draws spec- 
tators from the far country-side, 
and travelers remember it as one 
of the most beautiful sights of 
their experience. 





Cliff Drive 


Kansas City, “The Heart of America,” Extends the Hand of Welcome 
to the American Vocational Association. 





«¢-———_- 
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Kansas City’s Place in Vocational Education 


One of the first cities in the United 
States to introduce manual training in the 
grades was Kansas City, that being done 
in 1893. The first school of its type in this 
region, Manual Training High School of 
Kansas City, was opened in 1897. 

Today Kansas City is one of the fore- 
most cities of America in providing oppor- 
tunities for vocational or industrial edu- 
cation. There are four vocational schools: 





Lathrop Polytechnic Institute 


Junior Vocational School, Vocational De- 
partment of the Lincoln High School for 
Colored Boys and Girls, Jane Hayes 
Gates Institute for Girls, and the Lathrop 
Polytechnic Institute for Boys. These 
schools combined have an enrollment of 
more than 1,300 pupils who are taking 
direct vocational training. 

In the four junior high schools and 
eight high schools courses are offered in 
commercial subjects, woodwork, metal- 
work, printing, drafting, auto mechanics, 
foods, clothing, etc. The combined en- 
rollment in these subjects in the twelve 
schools mentioned totals more than 11,- 
ooo students. — 

In the upper grades of the elementary 
schools of the city, home-making and 
manual training are taught. The enroll- 
ment in these subjects in these grades 
approximates 12,000 more, so that in 
Kansas City more than 20,000 pupils are 
taking subjects which are intended to 
prepare them for life work. 


Special opportunity schools, classes for 
pupils of defective vision, classes for the 
deaf and other groups are operated by the 
Kansas City school system. The purpose 
is to extend to every child, regardless of 
handicaps, the opportunity to obtain 
an education and training for modern life. 

These special groups are not directly 
allied with the vocational program, al- 
though much work in industrial training 
or home-making is offered. 

Night classes also are offered. All 
subjects in which sufficient interest is 
evidenced by enrollments, are organized 
for class presentation. These include a 
number of vocational topics. 

A national reputation for progress in 
all departments of public school work is 
enjoyed by Kansas City. The vocational 
standards are high. Visual testimony of 
the skilled workmanship by the vo- 
cational students will be presented. In 
fact, the new wing of the Lathrop Poly- 
technic Institute is an exhibit itself. The 
building was constructed by Lathrop 
boys under the direction of their in- 
structors. 











Class in Cabinet Making at Lathrop Polytechnic 


Institute 


Delegates to the A. V. A. convention 
will be cordially welcomed on group or 
individual — tours through any 
of these schools. 
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Friends of Vocational Education:— All of Kansas City Welcomes You 
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—Courtesy of the Blue Diamond, Offical Publication of the K. C. A. C. 


Kansas City Skyline a Hundred Years Ago and Now 





Convention Headquarters— 
The Hotel Muehlebach 


The Hotel Muehlebach, one of the 
leading hotels in Kansas City, is to be 
the convention headquarters. This hotel 
is centrally located, two blocks from the 
principal meeting hall, one block from the 
main business and shopping district. All 
conveniences and services of the modern 
hotel are provided. 





—" 


Special Rail Rates 

Reduced fares on the basis of FARE 
AND ONE-HALF for the round trip on 
the ‘‘Certificate Plan’’ will apply for 
members (also dependent members of their 
families) attending the convention to be 
held at Kansas City, Mo., December 7 to 
10, provided 100 certificates are presented 
showing the purchase of one-way tickets. 
Please file your certificate when you 
register. 
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The Liberty Memorial, Kansas City, Missouri 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL GROUPS 
James H. Pearson 
Specialist in Agricultural Education 
A Community EpucaTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

A progressive school administrator 
sees his administrative unit as a whole 
and visualizes the educational needs of 
the individuals in the unit. So must the 
teacher of vocational agriculture who 
has a specific responsibility recognize 
the educational needs of those persons 
in the patronage area served by his 
department who are interested in vo- 
cational agriculture whether they are 
preparing for or have already entered 
upon the work of the farm. This means 
that due recognition must be given to 


three distinct groups, namely, the all- . 


day group consisting of boys regularly 
enrolled in school, the part-time group 
consisting of boys 14-25 who are out of 
school, and the evening group con- 
sisting of adult farmers. Each of these 
groups present problems in agricultural 
education which are distinct from each 
of the other groups. Only when the 
teacher has recognized the educational 
needs of each group in his community 
and the specific needs of the individuals 
in the groups, is he able to formulate a 
well rounded and functional agri- 
cultural educational program. 

This article presents a need for in- 
struction for the out-of-school groups 
to be accepted as an integral part of a 
program in order that it will be balanced 
and serve all persons in the community. 
It is presented at a time of the year 
when teachers of vocational agriculture 
with school administrators are formu- 
lating, adjusting and executing pro- 
grams of work for the year. There are 
those who will assume this com- 
paratively new responsibility for the 
out-of-town groups through a spirit of 
altruism, others who will do it because 
they recognize it as a fundamental 
part of a community educational pro- 

ram. It must be recognized as the 
ae if it is to continue to hold the 
confidence of school administrators and 
others that its success to date justifies. 
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Part-[1MeE CiassEs 
The number of farm boys 14-21 years 
old living on farms and not regularly 
enrolled in school exceeds the number 
in school. Such a situation presents a 
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real problem to those persons interested 
in agricultural education and rural de- 
velopments. The problem has become 
more acute the past few years with the 
general economic situation being such 
that these farm reared youth find the 
doors of industry temporarily if not 
permanently closed to them. They are 
discouraged with the prospects for 
satisfactory employment in the city 
and economic returns on the farms. 
Therefore, they need, as never before, 
counsel and guidance. Many of these 
farm boys will recognize agriculture as 
resenting an opportunity for satis- 
balncey employment and a vocation in 
which they can succeed. Such boys 
need special instruction in agriculture 
because they usually have not had any 
specific training in that field but have 
had only a desirable apperceptive base 
for the training. Too often they have 
had limited school experience and, 
therefore, need instruction in funda- 
mental courses, such as English, ma- 















































thematics, and civics. Many States are 
meeting the challenge of this ‘‘identi- 
fied’ group by organizing part-time 
schools for them. Such schools include 
in their enrollment all boys between 
the ages of 14 and 25 who are not 
regularly enrolled in school and who 
are preparing for the vocation of 
farming. They, therefore, include 
groups of boys similar to those who in 
the industrial work are enrolled in 
Opportunity, continuation and part- 
time schools. 
Types oF ORGANIZATION 

There are a great many types of 
school organizations in the States for 
offering instruction for the part-time 
boys. In some places it has been found 
possible and desirable to have the boys 
attend school daily from six to sixteen 
weeks during the dull season. In such 
cases agriculture is always the basic 
subject taught with instruction also 
being offered in such subjects as farm 
mathematics, agricultural business Eng- 
lish, and community civics. This kind 
of school requires that a special teacher 
be employed for the related courses or 
that this work be assigned to members 
of the regular school faculty with the 
teacher of vocational agriculture teach- 
ing only that subject. 

Part-time classes which meet in the 
evening are developing in New York, 
Ohio, Virginia, Texas, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Mississippiand several other 
States. In this type = school the regular 
teacher of vocational] agriculture teaches 
agriculture and the related subjects 
usually as a part of the agricultural 
course content and not as a separate 
course. This type of school has been 
largely responsible for the enrollment 
in part-time schools about doubling the 
past year. 

STARTING THE SCHOOLS 

Part-time schools are usually started 
by the teacher making a survey of his 
patronage area to determine the number 
and location of all prospective students 
for the part-time school. Such facts as 
age, school experience, years out of 
school, farming experience, farmin 
status, and facilities for seipeetlaal 
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practice are also found desirable. The 
above facts enable the teacher to secure 
through personal contacts with the 
boys and their parents, school ad- 
ministrators, county agents, bankers, 
farmers’ organizations, and the Future 
Farmers of America organization an 
enrollment of boys who need part-time 
instruction. They also guide him in 
formulating a course of instruction to 
meet the specific needs of a specific 
group of boys. The time has arrived 
when our public school administrators 
are and rightfullly should assume 
responsibility for the education of the 
1,348,647 farm boys 14-21 who are not 
attending school. The growth of this 
work the past year gives much en- 
couragement in the Jeochepenens of 
this type of work. 


been several marked improvements in 
the work. The length of the schools has 
increased to the point where it is not 
uncommon to find schools with 20 
sessions where they formerly had half 
that number. Instruction has become 
more intensified instead of dealing in a 
general way with many problems. 
Supervised practice has reached the 
point where each practice taught is 
followed up with each individual en- 
rolled to the point where he has ac- 
quired the ability to do the practice in 
an approved way. 

The development of the ability of the 
individuals through evening school 
instruction to successfully perform 
specific farming activities is the funda- 
mental principle followed in these 
schools. The solution of individual and 








EveninGc ScHooL For ADULTS 


Evening agricultural schools for adult 
farmers have continued to expand for 
the past eleven years. This type of work 
has been so successful that it has become 
a fixed part of the vocational education 
program in hundreds of communities. 
Practically every State has this work as 
a part of its program. In many of them 
the enrollment exceeds that in the 
all-day classes. The Southern Region as 
a whole has a few more students in 
evening than in all-day classes. Several 
States in the other regions have a 
similar situation. The future program 
in some States should be one of expand- 
ing and upgrading, in others primaril 
that of improving the work an mart 
ing it as the all-day departments in- 
crease. There has been a steady growth 
in the work as shown by the following 
table: 

1921 1,139 1927. 22,227 
1922 1,333 1928 35,192 
1923 9519-1929 457,283 
1924 15,227 1930 63,948 
1925 15,835 1931 85,688 
1926 =: 19,239 

During this development there have 








community problems as discovered by 
surveys, advisory councils, personal 
interviews and group experiences is 
used to develop the abilities of the 
individuals enrolled. There is probably 
no type of education where the in- 
struction is more thoroughly based on 
the problems of members of the class 
and where those enrolled have more to 
say about the content of the instruction 
than is found in these evening schools. 


Objective results of such instruction 
as is found in the typical evening school 
are the establishment of new or im- 
proved farming practices. Teachers of 
the classes keep a record of the new or 
improved practices resulting from the 
instruction. Such practices are similar to 
the following: Limed the soil, inocu- 
lated seed, used approved variety, 
culled out the inferior cows, and 
adopted one variety for the community. 
It is readily seen that the adoption of 
such practices have an economic value 
to both the individual and the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The present economic situation and 
the low purchasing power of farm 
products has caused many of the evening 
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schools to have instruction on soil im- 
provement and maintenance, farm 
organization and management, and a 
live-at-home program. Instruction in 
the last two courses has given the 
farmer a greater assurance of an ade- 
quate supply of food and feed for home 
consumption. It has also helped him to 
adjust his production to the market 
situation by producing those products 
which gave promise for the highest net 
cash return. 

It is gratifying to go, as the writer 


‘did recently, into one of the com- 


munities where there was an evening 
school and hear farmers saying, ‘That 
is what we decided in our evening 
school last winter’’, not “‘what the 
teacher decided in his school’’, but 
“our decision’ in ‘‘our school’. We 
need more of the type of instruction for 
farmers indicated by such remarks. 
Instruction in all-day classes is not 
sufficient to bring about unity of 
thought and action in a community. 
All individuals must have an oppor- 
tunity to think through their problems 
and the problems of the community. 
Therefore, we must not be satisfied 
until our educational program includes 
instruction for out-of-school groups as 
well as for those who are able to attend 
the all-day schools. 





FIRST HAND INFORMATION 
ON SUPERVISED PRACTICE 
By R. T. Wricut, Assistant Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, Missouri 


Members of the State Department of 
Vocational Education, in cooperation 
with the Teacher Training Department, 
are visiting a large number of Vo- 
cational Agriculture teachers in 
Missouri this summer in an attempt to 
determine just what kind of results are 
being secured with supervised practice. 

The plan of visitation being followed 
is to spend a full day with each teacher 
and to see as many projects in this time 
as possible. A careful check is made 
with each boy on the following points: 

1. Supervised Practice Program— 

Number and scope of projects. 

2. Project Records—Accuracy and 

completion. 

Goal on Objectives. 

Approved Practices Being Used. 
Results Being Secured. 
Standards for Comparing Results. 
Visits and Comments by In- 
structor. 

Supplementary Farm Practice 
Being Done. 

When the visitation has been com- 
pleted, the data secured will be com- 
piled and published so that each 
teacher may see how his supervised 
practice program compares with others 
in the State. Data secured to date and 
the reaction of the teachers both in- 
dicate that this work is a most effective 
method of improving the supervised 
practice work in a State. 
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SELLING YOUR WORK 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


By L. L. RumMe ty 


Field Editor, ‘‘The Ohio Farmer’’ 
President, The Ohio Vocational Association 


Advertising is the heart beat of 
business. It makes the public conscious 
of the merits of any product or activity. 
Its effectiveness is attested by the 
popular opinion of a few products or 
enterprises which do not measure in 
value to the confidence displayed in 
them, but which have been highly 
advertised or ‘‘over-sold’’. Any large 
industry or manufacturing concern is 
going to set aside in the budget a 
certain sum, and generally it is a 
liberal percentage, for advertising pur- 
poses. Publicity pumps the life blood 
into a successful business. 

Vocational education would seem 
to face that same problem. Of course it 
need not consider paid advertising space 
as the industry does, and such a pro- 
posal would be inexpedient anyhow, 
for advertising space for education 
would be poor psychology as well as 
expensive. Moreover, education has a 
more effective means of publicity, 
namely, the reading columns of a 
paper, a thing advertisers wish but 
very seldom enjoy. Large reputable 
papers do not give space in reading 
columns to firms advertising in them. 
Education tho has the opportunity to 
seize that valuable space for its own 
end provided it tells its story well. 

This would appear especially essential 
at this time. Vocational education has 
been facing severe hazards. It just came 
thru a skirmish at Washington; and if 
it had not been for the hasty, effective 
work of the ‘‘shock troops’’ there, there 
would likely have been heavy casualties 
in the ranks of vocational instructors. 
The battle is by no means won tho. 
There are the individual state legis- 
latures to deal with, and they may 
attempt serious curtailment in edu- 
cational expenditures. 

Legislatures this coming year are 
going to be economy legislative bodies. 
It is the theme of the hour. Many will 
be elected solely on such a platform of 
economy. Already they are whetting 
their knives to get at the appropriation 
bills next winter and spring. Those 
activities will be curtailed which seem 
least important and bring least com- 
plaint. The tail feathers will be plucked 
from the birds that will emit the 
weakest squawk. 

It woul only be natural to expect in 
the proposed economy program that 
subject added in the curriculum last 
would be dropped first. Vocational 
education comes in that class. It was 
attacked at Washington. It will also 
be in state legislatures. It needs, there- 
fore, to get its barrage ready to lay 
down on the legislator that threatens 
a 


This does not mean that great stores 
of ammunition should be assembled 
for the crucial hour. The most effective 
publicity on the contrary is the steady, 
subtle type that tells its story quietly 
but surely week after week, making the 
public ever conscious that this partic- 
ular service or product exists and is 
highly important. Then if a crisis does 
occur, the ground work is laid and the 
public immediately is alarmed and 
ready for action. It has become sold on 
the proposition even tho it never was 
aware of its being educated. 

I would not leave the impression that 
school expenditures must be left where 
they have been in days of prosperity. 
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They have already been trimmed. Here 
in Ohio they have been reduced about 
40 percent. Schools take almost half of 
the tax dollar. The great burden today 
however is Ssdibilodes; and many a 
school district finds itself with a 
wonderful plant yet unpaid for and 
no money for operation—like the man 
with a mortgaged twin six and no 
money to buy gas. However, when the 
district has such heavy debt, then any 
cuts are borne wholly in operating 
expense, for debt and interest remains 
the same. 

School expenditures are being re- 
duced. Education tho must not be 
sacrificed in misdirected economy. Be- 
fore that occurs we ought to institute 
a national road holiday association, and 
declare a moratorium on road con- 
struction. We could build no more 
roads for 10 years and not suffer but, 
we cannot close schools or eliminate 
vital instruction without feeling its 
serious loss in our citizenship. 

This emphasizes the necessity, there- 
fore, of selling the work done in vo- 
cational education to the community. 
If it is to endure it must meet popular 
favor, and if it is threatened thru 
economy measures, the people must 
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fight for it because they appreciate its 
worth. 

How then is this story to be told? 
How is the public to be sold on the 
merits of vocational education? 

We publish an agricultural paper 
reaching 165,000 people. Nearly every 
issue Carries some story, generally short 
and newsy, about vocational agri- 
culture or home economics; and in the 
year there is fully an average of a news 
item on Smith-Hughes instruction to 
each issue. What a powerful publicity 
force this is in reaching 165,000 homes 
—two thirds of all farm homes in the 
state! 

There is the same opportunity in 
every local newspaper. Every project 
in vocational education is the subject 
for a news story. The instructor ought 
to budget his time to write such stories 
for the press, just as a firm budgets its 
expenditures for advertising. If he is 
not on speaking terms with the city 
editor, it is his own fault. Editors are 
human (generally), easy to meet and 
willing to serve the community. They 
want news and more news. It is the 
life breath of their business. Why not 
give it to them then, and at the same 
time constantly keep selling your job 
to your community? 

In doing this there is certain tech- 
nique to effective publicity. It must 
not be a direct bid for advertising. 
There must be a sugar coating to this 
pill. That coating is the news feature 
of some student's project, some activity 
of the class, etc., with names and 
places and action—an¢ then before the 
story is ended the statement is hidden 
that this is part of the instruction in so 
and so school under the direction of 
John Smith or Mary Jones. 

Let me cite a few examples: In a 
recent issue of our paper we carried five 
stories on vocational home economics, 
almost a full page. One deals with 
relief work a school did last Christmas, 
gathering food and clothing, feeding 
needy children at school, making 
Christmas boxes and cooperating with 
the Red Cross. Another told of a home 
economics class canning surplus fruits 
and vegetables and making baby clothes 
for community service. A third gave a 
story of two girls establishing a small 
library in their village, making this 
open to the community. Surely those 
respective communities will appreciate 
keenly the service and the instruction 
among these girls, and they are not 
allowed to forget where it originated, 
for, while the stories played up the 
names and the activities most promi- 
nently, they also told, even tho in- 
conspicuous, the fact that this was a 
project in vocational home economics 
at so and so high school. 

Then there were two human interest 
stories of girls building rock gardens. 
One got her brother to ‘‘break’’ two 
‘calves on the farm and together with 
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their ox team they hauled rich dirt 
half a mile from the woods. Where is 
there an editor so cold he would pass 
up a story like that? 


Here in the annual report of one 
instructor is the comment that a 
father remarked his daughter, after 
taking home economics could, excel her 
mother in making pies. What a story! 
No longer ‘“‘pies like mother used to 
make’’, but now daughter knows a 
finer art! 


There is a story in every student and 
in every activity. Classes of girls remake 
clothing, can surplus, aid charity, feed 
needy children, remodel rooms at home, 
remake old furniture, landscape, make 
pin money and in numerous other ways 
do worthwhile things at home and in 
the community. People like to read 
about their own folks. And folks always 
like to see their names in print. 


In this same issue with the five home 
economics stories is a vocational agri- 
culture news item about a farm boy 
making a ton litter in four and one-half 
months as his home project, a feat 
many veteran feeders fail to do in six 
months. Where is there a hog feeder 
who does not admire such a lad, and 








Kansas City boasts one of the 
finest Union Stations of the country. 
A view of it is shown at right. 


his estimate is just a little higher on the 
instruction that taught the boy how. 
Next to this is a story on a state 
judging contest with the winners in 
vocational agriculture as well as those 
in 4-H clubs. Finally there is a third 
story quoting the state supervisor on 
how many projects were carried in the 
state last year, what the average labor 
income was, and other detail in- 
formation. Anybody reading the story 
must be impressed with the fact that 
these boys last year averaged $51 apiece 
for their bank accounts, over 4,000 o 
them, too, and who will say such in- 
struction that gets results like that 
should be dropped from our high 
school? Mr. Farmer is ready to fight to 
maintain it. 

Many other examples might be given. 
I might tell of a feature story we used 
in the previous issue which told how a 
whole farm program was revamped 
from inefficiency to success by a boy in 
four years in vocational agriculture. 
However, it is not the big feature alone 
that makes news. Every student has a 
story worthy of newspaper space if he 
can pass the course. 

In writing this story, make it timelv 
and full of action. Use names, but leave 
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your own in the background. Give 
credit to the school or student, but 
don’t forget after this sugar-coating to 
do what you went after, namely get 
the name of your department in print. 
Give coming events and then capitalize 
on the story a second time by writing 
it afterward. 

There are other effective means of 
publicity for vocational education be- 
sides the press. We may include exhibits 
at school, county fair, or state fair; 
demonstrations and exhibits at farmers’ 
institutes; talks before P. T. A., Grange, 
etc.; exhibits of products in local store 
windows; parent-son and parent- 
daughter banquets, and the like. It is 
effective publicity, too, if you send a 
special invitation to your state senator 
or representative to attend and then 
show him a good time when he comes. 

Education today faces a crisis. Vo- 
cational education will be a special 
target for economy-seeking legislators 
to shoot at. Its future is largely in its 
own hands. It can sell itself effectively 
to the people if it uses publicity 
measures known in the trade today. As 
an editorial writer I trust I may have 
set up here a few markers on the road 
to effective publicity. 


At left is a view of Kersey-Coates 
Drive along the cliff which separates 
the industrial district of Kansas 
City from the commercial district. 
Agricultural men who have attended 


the American Royal will recognize it. 
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ORGANIZATION 
AND CURRICULUM 
FOR GIRLS TRADE SCHOOLS 


By Miss Ora A. Biancnar, Principal, 
Girls Trade and Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The first Trades School for girls was 
organized in 1go2. In the last 20 years 
we have seen the development in this 
country of many Trades and Technical 
High Schools for girls. Cosmopolitan 
and Township High Schools have 
organized departments for. intensive 
training in some vocations. Pre-Voca- 
tional and Pre-Trade Schools are 
striving constantly for a higher standard 
of accuracy which marks the difference 
between the untrained and the trained 
worker. 


A study of the curricula of some of 
these schools shows the effort that is 
being made to provide the training 
which will enable a girl to take a 
place in industry without fear, having 
confidence in herself through the knowl- 
edge that she has a service to give for 
the wages offered. 


The pupils in these schools range 
from the retarded, underprivileged girl 
who must get the greatest possible 
amount of training in the shortest pos- 
sible time to the selected normal or above 
normal group in small classes in a school 
limited to 250 pupils, from the girl 
whose parents do not wish their 
daughter to do anything she does 
not want to do, to the girl whose short- 
sighted, selfish parents insist that their 
daughter carry a health-breaking pro- 
gram so that she can leave school sooner 
and add to the family savings account. 


A paper presented by Mr. George 


F. Kull, secretary and manager of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association 
before the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation this fall on, “‘What Industry 
expects of the high school graduate who 
has had four years of industrial arts,”’ 
summed up the findings of communi- 
cations and interviews with manu- 
facturers and employers in these terms: 


“Industry expects common sense, 
habits of application, orderly thought, 
and the ability to make clear that 
thought with pencil and paper, willing- 
ness to work, cooperation with older 


_employees, accuracy, loyalty, ambition, 


imagination, good character. 


A very large order for any edu- 
cational institution to deliver, partic- 
ularly difficult when the raw material 
can not be selected. My thought went 
at once to the immature 13 to 15 year 
old girl who selects or is selected for 
training in a Trades School. She so 
often comes without plan or purpose 
other than to get some kind of a job 
as soon as she can be released from 
school, and I wondered to what degree 
such a girl caould be helped to fit the 
standards set up, and how those 
standards could be put in better terms 
in our educational program. 


In my twenty years of experience in 
placing girls, no prospective employer 
has ever asked for a girl's scholarship; 
usually the request has been for respon- 
sible, accurate girls, which after all is 
training, grades, scholarship, trans- 
lated into character. When they do 
ask for ‘‘a girl with brains,’’ they do 
not mean scholarship alone; they mean 
character. Industry is not directly 
interested in the school subjects; but is 
interested in the skill, knowledge, and 
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attitude of the school product which 
they receive. 


If we are appalled by the picture of 
America’s 22,680,000 young women 
or girls 18 years of age or younger and 
the consciousness of our responsibility 
for the group which is ours, let us 
regain our courage by thinking of and 
working with and for the individual. 
The organization of a Trades School 
must provide for a flexibility of pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the individual 
which has not been possible in any 
other school organization because so 
often we are their last hope. When we 
think of the term Trades School we 
think of skills; but let us remember 
that the word ‘‘school,’’ which means 
education, is half of the name. The 
Trades School must provide social, 
academic, and vocational training. It 
should provide for training of the girl 
who has only a short time to remain 
in school; it should provide for the 
slow girl; it should provide the oppor- 
tunity for the girl who does not have 
to leave school and who through 
contact with subject matter which 
interests her and with added maturity 
realizes the need of and has the desire 
and capacity for more education. This 
could be done either by transfer to the 
high school from which she came or 
by high school subjects in the Trades 
School or by the formation of trades 
classes in the high school. The organi- 
zation should provide intensive trade 
training for the girl who wishes to be- 
come a skilled and intelligent worker 
in her vocation. 


In my high school introduction to 
science, I learned that a calorie was the 
unit of heat necessary to raise one 
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poundof water 1 degree Fahrenheit. 
That has become a principle of my 
teaching procedure. How many de- 
grees can each girl who comes to us be 
raised toward and above the normal 
standards of living? 


An analysis of the problem leads us 
to ask these questions: 
1. How long can the girl remain in 
school? 
2. What are her interests? 
3. What are her needs? 
4. What occupational opportunities 
does the community offer? 
The answer to these questions will 
govern the organization of the Trades 
School and the content of the curric- 
ulum. 


“How long can the girl remain in 
school?’’ I quote from the recent 
White House Conference report on 
Vocational Guidance and Child Labor 
on “‘General Legislative Standards’ 
recommended by Committee D, Anne 
S. Davis, Chairman: 

a. An age minimum of 16 for em- 
ployment in any occupation. 

b. All children should be required 
to attend school full time for at least 
nine months or for the entire period in 
which schools are in session between 
the age at which compulsory attendance 
begins, and 16 years of age. 


Exceptions: 


a. Unless physically or mentally in- 
capacitated for attendance. 

b. Up to the age of 18, unless the 
minor is actually and legally employed. 

c. Unless a graduate from a four-year 
high school course.”’ 

At the present time this report says: 
‘In 15 states and the District of 
Columbia the minimum age provisions 
apply to all gainful employments; and 
in 28 to a more or less comprehensive 
list of employments; 5 set no minimum 
age except in factories and certain 
dangerous or hazardous occupations; 
in one-third of the states the edu- 
cational standard for going to work 
is completion of at least the 8th 
grade; more than one-third of the 
states set no educational requirements 
or fix no definite grade standard; more 
than one-half the states require physical 
examinations as a preliminary to going 
to work; three-fourths of the states 
prohibit emplovment for more than 
eight hours a day of working children 


of certain ages, though some permit 
exceptions. Only 4 states have a 44 
hour week for children; 9 states permit 
children under 16 to work 9g to 11 
hours a day; 8 of these permit 50 to 60 
hours a week and 1 does not regulate 
the length of the working day.”’ 


When life was simpler and much 
training was given in the home, ma- 
turity was reached earlier. The com- 
plexity of present day living makes 
necessary the extension of the period 
of schooling. When the recommend- 
ations of Committee D have been trans- 
lated into legislative action, it will 
mean at least one year more of oppor- 
tunity for young people in states now 
having the longest compulsory at- 
tendance requirement and two or more 
for those having the shortest. 


However, as some work is beneficial 
for both boys and girls, and as the only 
ideal of normal home life to be had by 
some girls is working in one, thought 
must be given toward making pro- 
vision for after school, week-end, and 
vacation employment. 


The organization of the school sys- 
tem existing in any community should 
govern to a large extent the entrance 
requirements to the Trades Schools. 


At the present time some Trades 
Schools accept girls who have com- 
pleted the 6th grade or who are 14 
years old; others require the com- 
pletion of the 8th grade. A system 
which does not provide Pre-Vocational 
Schools, Opportunity Schools, Pre- 
Trade Schools, or Junior High Schools 
might require the completion of the 
8th grade, whereas a system which has 
none of these might make the require- 
ment, with some exceptions, the com- 
pletion of the 6th grade. The minimum 
course is usually one year; the maximum 
two years with an increasing demand 
for a four-year or technical high school 
course. Provision should be made for 
the admission of a girl at any time. Dis- 
couragement due to non-attendance 
and the loss of the habit of application 
will thus be minimized. This is not 
always possible or advisable where class 
work is being done, but is possible in 
groups where progression is individual. 
Many girls are out of school for various 
reasons; condition of their health; con- 
dition of the health of some members of 
their family; constant moving from 
place to place, or temporary economic 
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pressure; and it is desirable that they 
be entered and a definite program of 
accomplishment laid out for them as 
soon as they can return to school—One 
applicant in October had been in six 
schools since March of last year. 

“What are a girl’s interests?’’ On 
this point we could divide girls into 
three classes. 1. The girl who has no 
interests or whose interests have been 
dulled by neglect; 2. The girl of the 
flighty type who has so many interests 
that she has achieved nothing and is 
rated as a failure in her school career, 
3. The girl who knows definitely what 
she wants and is on her way. 

A girl’s interests touch all fields, 
including art, music, science, books, 
work and play. We must find her 
interest, discover her ability, couple 
the two, and provide for their develop- 
ment. 


A most capable June graduate of our 
dress-making course, when asked how 
soon she would be ready for placement 
and where she would like to work, 
exclaimed: “‘I would rather do house- 
work where there are children than 
anything else I know of.’’ Fortunately 
it was quite easy, because of her home- 
making training, to secure such a place 
for her and at a wage equal to that 
which she would have received in 
industry. 

Dr. Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
tells of the boy who wanted, with all 
the intensity of his make-up, to become 


an engineer, but who had to stop on 


the way to learn all about the six 
wives of Henry the VIII. 

‘What are the girl’s needs?’’ We have 
her school record; the result of her 
Intelligence Test; the results of her 
Achievement Test; in many cases her 
Psychiatric Test; what the Stethoscope 
and Fluoroscope may have revealed as 
to her health; but as yet, no “‘scope’’ 


_has been found for finding the latent 


possibilities in these ‘‘teen’’ girls who 
change so rapidly, who are children 
one moment and women the next. 

She needs health. It is amazing to 
find so many girls with physical 
defects which have impaifed their 
school work. They have somehow 
escaped the school doctor or their 
parents have been unwilling to incur 
the expense of glasses or getting them 
changed, of having teeth attended to, 
or tonsils and adenoids removed. If 
the parents can afford to have these 
things done, facilities provided for 
those who can not are not available, 
and the daughter suffers from neglect. 
Often, the only way to make such 
parents do their duty is to withhold 
the working permit. 

The rapid physiological changes 
which take place in girls of this age 
may develop actual or impending 
disease. Late hours, the craze for dieting, 
the habit of going without breakfast, 
lunching on a hot dog sandwich, a bar 
of candy, or an ice cream cone are poor 
health habits. 


The Trades School organization needs, 


more than other schools, probably, the 
facilities of doctor and nurse and the 
elimination of red tape when there are 
obstinate parents, so that the girl may 
be helped to good health. 

The curriculum must provide for the 
teaching of the rules of health: 

The necessary amount of sleep. 

The girl's proper weight. 

What nutrition means and a knowl- 

edge of foods, their value and 

selection. 

That temperament, temper, nerves, 

and fatigue are often just under- 

nourishment. 

The need for fresh air and out-of- 

door exercise. 

Personal and occupational hygiene. 

First Aid. 

How best she may adjust the position 

of her body to carry the strain of her 

work without undue fatigue. 

There must be developed in each girl 
a consciousness of the necessity for 
doing these things now so that she 
may have a healthy body under control 
now and health in middle age. This 
teaching may be general but must very, 
very often be individual. 

A girl's emotional nature at this age 
is too important a health factor to pass 
without mention, the home so often 
being the center of the friction. Definite 
teaching as to a girl's home responsi- 
bilities must be given. 


The girl has social and civic needs. 
The home life of the girls may vary from 
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the ideal to the very wretched; but the 
blessing of optimism, which is a part of 
youth, makes it. possible to create a 
social life in school which offsets to a 
certain extent the sordidness of some 
homes. Clubs are an important parts of 
the program of a Trades School. Pupils 
work together, play together, talk 
together, think together toward a 
fuller development of their native 
faculties in addition to those which may 
possibly be acquired. 

Upon the school devolves the duty 
to supply what the home has failed to 
give, as well as to train the girl for 
competence in the civic duties she will 
be called upon to assume. With the 
majority of girls, the latter task is 
accomplished quite riaturally and easily. 
A girl who has been a good citizen of a 
school community will assuredly carry 
over these traits of citizenship to the 
larger community. There are scattered 
cases, of course, which require careful, 
considerate, sympathetic attention. 


The occupational opportunities in a 
community are best determined by a 
survey. Each fall we return with the 
hope that this year will develop some 
new occupation in which girls may 
earn their living. Some one has said 
that there have been more changes in 
the last 100 years in the living con- 
ditions of human beings than in all of 
the preceding ages. The present busi- 
ness depression is causing us to consider 
more in detail the training now offered 
and to ask ourselves what changes 
should be made. What will be the 
needs of the Future? Figures from the 
State Industrial Commission showing 
the surplus and shortage of labor for 
the second week of November in the 
ten largest cities of Wisconsin are as 
follows: 


Shortage: Males 21 = Females 47 
5.50 es oko dee ss bids’ 22 
Experienced maids............... 
Canvassers & Solicitors.......... 13 
eee eee eer ree 3 
CN Nady tole ar ad diva I 
Surplus: Males 3,654 Females 921 
No Gok ic wwe bon an Ses 63 
ES ee eee ee 107 
ere ree Tees 165 
hee candscees SQ 
Nurses (Trained, Practical, At- 
ea ee ee 56 
Restaurant & Hotel Workers...... gz 
Factory workers................ 103 


| RS a ee 47 
Inexperienced Domestics . ae 
Pa beatiws a5% 3+. Peer 
Housskecpets. ............ er 
Laundry & Cleaning women...... 72 
Elevator operators. . . jeer 
Choke eeier. ........-... cs: Se 
Ro ie sack ken ee rae a 
Na Cee ree 2 
Mc Owe nn tvarncssade 


Unemployment registration in this 
country being voluntary, these figures 
of course do not give the true picture, 
but they do indicate to a limited extent 
some of the overcrowded fields. The 
shortage seems to be in the mature 
experienced group. The largest surplus 
is in the group of office workers, which 
probably is incident to a business 
depression. One interesting fact is the 
very small number (3) having to do 
with dressmaking. 

Presumably we will continue to 
wear clothes and eat food, and the one 
field in which training is offered by all 
Girls’ Trade Schools is that of garment 
making, with specialization in power 
operating, children’s-clothes, dress- 
making and tailoring. 

Specialization in power operating 
may be a short time training for 
factories where coarser garments are 
made and speed is the need. Speed, 
accuracy and the ‘‘feel’’ of the fabric 
are the skills required to work in shoe, 
glove and dressmaking factories. Button 
hole, hemstitching, and other power 
machine operators are in demand. 

The alteration departments of the 
“‘ready-to-wear’’ shops employ prob- 
ably more workers than were formerly 
employed in dressmaking shops. They 
must know how to cut, fit and sew, and 
there is ready advancement along this 
line into forewomen in charge of the 
alteration rooms, fitters, saleswomen 
and buyers. There is still a field for the 
seamstress in the home, to alter, make 
over and make children’s clothes. 
There still are in some communities, 
dressmaking shops with a patronage 
which wants individual clothes. The 
dry cleaning establishments absorb a 
number of dressmakers who know how 
to re-tack and replace trimmings. There 
are Women’s Exchanges which are an 
outlet for children’s garments and the 
fine needlework of a number of workers. 

Home economics is required of all 
girls in many of the Trades Schools and 
from there the field of professional 


—} 


cookery developed. A public tea room 
or the school cafeteria are both being 
utilized for training. Some schools take 
orders for certain foods for certain 
days. The training given in this depart- 
ment is also a big field for after school, 
Saturday and holiday placement for 
girls for serving and clearing away. 
A number of girls earn their way 
through school in this manner and as 
a source of income after marriage. 

Commercial subjects are offered in 
many Trades Schools, varying from 
short course training in filing and 
specialization on particular office ma- 
chines to stenography and accounting. 
A combination of commercial subjects 
and commercial art has found placement 
for some, and of commercial subjects 
and a laboratory science for others as 
technicians in doctor's offices and in 
laboratories. Dentists ask for girls 
with commercial training and training 
in hygiene. Telegraphy is taught in 
one school; photography and retouch- 
ing in another, printing and book- 
binding in others. Cosmetology is a 
developing field. 


A field in which there is a constant 
demand but to which we have given 
little attention is that of caring for 
children. Research has made us so 
conscious of the importance of the pre- 
school age that we hesitate placing 
pre-school age children in the care of 
a young girl, but it is constantly being 
done and with little or no investi- 
gation into the character of the girl. 
As educators who are looking for 
occupations for one group and a better 
beginning for another, ought we not 
to develop this field? 

Each girl should have training in 
home making. Each girl is and probably 
always will be a member of some family 
group and should have home making 
training at least for appreciation. A 
large number are responsible for the 
marketing, meals, and care of younger 
brothers and sisters while the mothers 
are working. Home making should 
include training in family relationships, 
the family budget, a knowledge of 
food values and food selections and the 
care of children. Is there a greater 
field in life than this, or is there a 
greater privilege in life than the 
Opportunity to train young girls to 
know the finest things in life? 





FUTURE FARMER OWLS 


Metal owl six inches high with nickel finish, 
matches plow emblem. Needed by every F. F. A. 
Club; used by hundreds now. Only $1, postage 
paid. Address, National Sewing Machine Co., 
Belvidere, Illinois. ; 
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HOME ECO 


HOME ECONOMICS’ 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


By Paut H. Nystrom 
Professor of Marketing, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


There are two ways in which con- 
sumers can improve their standards of 
living. The first is through the increase 
of purchasing power, either as the 
result of greater income, or lowered 
prices at the same incomes. The second 
is to secure better results from the 
purchasing power available. 

Home economics, as the instruction 
in this subject has developed in Ameri- 
can education, is primarily concerned 
with the latter. The study of earnings, 
incomes and purchasing power has 
been largely left to the traditional 
courses in economics. The practical 
education on how to increase earnings 
has been mainly conveyed through 
vocational and professional schools. 
Money making as a human interest is 
still largely left to individual oppor- 
tunity and incentive. The only edu- 
cational work carried on through the 
public educational system, which is 
intended to secure better results from 
such purchasing power as may be 
available, is provided by home eco- 
nomics. 


During the past years while the 
trends of purchasing power were mov- 
ing upward, it was only natural that 
both public and personal interest should 
have been directed to the improvement 
of the standard of living by means of 
higher incomes rather than through 
efforts to get more out of such pur- 
chasing power as might be available. 
As a consequence, home economics in- 
struction suffered from lack of public 
interest. Enrollment in home economics 
courses scarcely kept pace with the 
increases in school enrollments. Both 
students enrolled, and their parents, 
were in many cases indifferent to the 
values of this education. 

The present business depression which 
began in the latter part of 1929 has 
changed all this. Incomes on every 





hand have fallen precipitously. While 
prices have also fallen, the purchasing 
power of the masses has been cut 
seriously. A large proportion of the 
entire population of the country has 
suffered decided declines in standards of 
living. 

When the depression corrects itself, 
when employment again becomes more 
general, it may be presumed that 
earnings and incomes will rise, but it 
may well be doubted that the high 
levels of purchasing power enjoyed 
during the 1920's may again come back 
for many years. Certainly the oppor- 
tunities for improving the standards of 
living by increasing the purchasing 
power are likely to be more limited 


. than they were in past years. 


Probably most people now recognize 
this. The realization must break in on 
others in time. When it becomes clear 
that the opportunities for increased 
purchasing power are not so easily 
available, it seems absolutely certain 
that the masses of the people in their 
efforts to maintain and improve their 
standards of living will turn more and 
more of their attention to methods of 
better use of such purchasing power as 
they have. This, then, is the great 
opportunity. Home economics offers 
the brilliantly lighted way by which 
the masses of the American people 
otherwise doomed to moderate incomes 
and purchasing power, may get better 
results, greater satisfaction and more 
happiness out of what they have. 

That there is much that home 
economics can do must be clear to 
every one who has given any attention 
to American consumption methods. 
For years evidence has been presented 
on every hand of the great wastes that 
occur in the purchase and use of con- 
sumer goods. There are wrong selections. 
There is improper preparation. There is 
incomplete use a many other sources 
of loss. 

Every mass budget study, no matter 
from what part of the country or what 
standard of living, has shown exceed- 
ingly wide variations in money outlays 
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for the various necessaries of life.” All 
these variations cannot possibly be 
sound. There must be better as well as 
poorer purchasing under a system of 
buying making adequate provision for 
every requirement of human need and 
taste; one should be able to effect 
savings in food, clothing and home 
furnishings of from 20% up to 40% of 
the amounts expended and still main- 
tain the same standards of living; or 
through the same expenditures more 
wisely laid out, secure improvements in 
standards of living of from 20% to 
40%. There are worlds of educational 
opportunity of great social usefulness 
in these directions. 

Concrete illustrations of inefficiencies 
in purchasing which might wisely and 
practically be corrected by home eco- 
nomics instruction may be drawn from 
every hand. For example, in a recent 
study made in Cleveland, out of more 
than 4,000 housewives recently visited, 
98% did not know and could not tell 
what they had paid per pound for their 
most recent purchases of coffee. A 
similar lack d knowledge of prices of 
other commodities of common use was 
found not only in this study but in 
others as well. At the same time prices 
in these commodities varied widely 
from one retail institution to another. 
Effective and intelligent shopping might 
have resulted in important savings. 

Out of several hundred home makers 
visited in a recent survey in Pittsburgh, 
more than 60% admitted that while 
purchasing meat they never looked at 
the butchers’ scales while their meats 
were being weighed, and some stated 
frankly that they could not read them 
even when they looked. 


There is every evidence that most 
consumers have little or no knowledge 
of practical tests of quality applicable 
to most merchandise | per wags for 
consumption. Color and other super- 


ficial guides often play an important 
part to the detriment of good economy. 
A surprising proportion of consumers 
apparently have no knowledge of the 
meaning of the Government stamp 
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placed on inspected meat and other 
products; or, if they do know about it, 
pay no attention to it. 

American consumption when com- 
pared with the consumption of other 
countries shows the use of a very wide 
variety of products, but there are still 
many evidences of the fact that large 
masses of consumers still demand very 
limited varieties of goods, which place 
them at a disadvantage when the prices 
of these limited items rise above the 
levels of other products serving the 
same purposes. A greater flexibility in 
demand would prove a highly eco- 
nomic advantage. 

The public schools, both elementary 
and higher, have the real responsibility 
to provide this education so necessary 
to the well-being of the people of the 
country. The demand for this edu- 
cation is perceptibly rising. Short 
courses and institutes for home makers 
in which practical means of getting 
better results from the purchase and 
use of consumers’ goods have every- 
where, during the past three years, 
proved exceedingly popular. The move- 
ment so far, however, is largely spon- 
taneous. Home economics leaders have 
apparently done little so far to tell the 
consuming public of the values of this 
form of education under these new 
economic conditions. 

It may perhaps be assumed that the 
development of home economics may 
grow naturally without promotion. 
However, the necessities of the public 
are so immediate and the opportunities 
for service are so great that there is a 
crying need for missionary work in 
spreading the establishment of practical 
home economics in schools of every 
grade, in giving it the educational 
position and rating that it deserves 
and in letting the public know its 
values. Home economics, once the last 
item mentioned among the casual and 
elective courses, the step-child of the 
curriculum, is entitled to and has the 
chance of becoming the most important 
course in public education. Its greatest 
immediate requirement is leaders who 
will tell school boards, superintendents 
and the public what home economics 
really is and what it will accomplish. 


FAMILY RECREATION 
By Mitprep MeERONEY 


The only real difference between 
work and play is the spirit in which 
they are performed. The success of a 
piece of work is largely determined by 
the attitude of the worker toward 
his task, for all good work is done in 
the spirit of play. A familiar example 
of the working of this principle is the 
story of Tom Sawyer and the white- 
washing of the fence. In exchange for 
the privilege of white-washing, Tom 
received strings, harps, and tops from 
his playmates; and they, in turn, 
enjoyed taking part in a stunt while in 


another guise would have been dis- 
agreeable labor. From this trait in 
human nature we learn that a great 
service of play is to give to the serious 
— of life the delightful aspect of 
un. 

Man’s dreams and faith reveal his 
love of play—he looks back upon the 
original playground of the race, the 
Garden of Eden, and forward to the 
playground to come where— 

“No one shall work for money, 

and no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of working, 

and each, in his separate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it 

for the God of things as they are.”’ 

Thus is granted the fulfillment of 
our dreams—freedom for each to follow 
the urge of his own spirit to fashion 
the dream of his soul. 

This revolt from the task one has to 
perform and the pursuit of the activity 
in which one finds pleasure, affords 
refreshment for body and mind. The 
tired business man turns from his 
office and seeks the green fields to plant 
a few seeds or to direct the raking of 
new-mown hay. A well-known pho- 
tographer is intensely interested in bee 
culture and is to be found in his spare 
moments working with his bees. A 
railroad man spends happy hours with 
hammer and saw making furniture. 

Although man’s diversions are to an 
extent of his choice, they are in a larger 
way affected by all phases of family 
life. The traditions and customs of his 
people, their religion, their standard of 
living, all help to direct and determine 
the channels for recreation. 

Wise management in the home allows 
time for recreation. In a home where 
managerial ability is above the average, 
one is more apt to find leisure. A good 
manager inspires others to share in the 
work. There will be more cooperation; 
consequently, there will be more leisure. 
The reward of fun at the end will spur 
each member to more enthusiastic 
sharing of the work. The fun may be a 
picnic for the whole family—each one 
having had some part in the prepar- 
ation for the day, and each one con- 
tributing to the pleasure of the outing. 
As someone remarked, “‘Show me a 
family that plays together and I will 
show you a family that stays together.”’ 
At other times, the leisure may be 
used by the individuals to follow partic- 
ular interests. Sometimes the little 
girl longs to get with her playmate and 
play dolls while the boy prefers a hike 
to the woods or a plunge in the swim- 
ming hole with the gang. We find the 
older sister enjoying the club meeting, 
the mother the missionary circle, and 
the father the luncheon club. Many 
times the mother revels in her flower 
arr while the father enjoys the 
uxuriancy of his wheat field. Grand- 
mother is happy to sit on the porch 
and knit. : 
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Grandmother is not alone in her 
enjoyment of the porch. A big cool, 
comfortable porch furnishes an ideal 
place for groups to sit and talk or play 
games. A house that is well arranged 
so that rooms may be thrown together 
furnishes space for entertaining. An 
open fireplace affords one of our most 
satisfying centers for family recreation. 
Can you think of a happier group than 
the one around the family fireside on a 
winter evening? There to gather for a 
story, or the reading of an interesting 
book, or to listen to the radio while 
the corn is popping, brings joy to each 
member. 

Not for one minute would we want 
the furnishings of the house to interfere 
with a good time. A respect for furni- 
ture and walls is not inherent in children 
and although it should be developed, 
a child misses something very important 
out of life if there are no chairs which 
may be tipped over to make a train or 
set up a house or tent by covering with 
an old blanket. Imaginative play is too 
important in a child’s life to deprive 
him of it in his home. Interest in 
dramatics leads to ‘‘tell me a story”’ or 
“‘let’s play dress up.’’ Somewhere in 
the house there should be a closet where 
various things could be stored which 
might become parts of a costume. As 
children grow older the acting out of 
stories will expand to the field of 
history. Captain John Smith might be 
rescued from the stake in front of the 
fireplace by Pocahontas arrayed in 
father’s bathrobe and beaded slippers. 
Miniature stages or make-believe stories 
might be erected in the back yard out 
of scrap lumber or a few boxes. Interest 
in music leads to small rhythm in- 
struments and later the family orchestra. 
Interest in art expresses itself in various 
types of art and handicraft. 

Perhaps, the simple joys are the most 
satisfying ones. There is much that one 
can do with small means. Sometimes 
we feel that we need to forego all 
pleasures on account of critical money 
conditions, not realizing that the happy 
simple play of childhood is essential to 
normal growth. Normal men and women 
are more likely to grow from the 
children who have played well and 
happily and normal men more easil) 
continue normal as they keep up the 
childhood habits of play. Camping 
and hiking are healthy; they are morc 
than healthy for the body, they are 
healthy for the soul, healthy fo: 
character. 

Theodore Roosevelt found camping 
such a pleasure when he was a boy that 
later he sought the same opportunities 
for recreation for his own boys. Some- 
times, when the girls joined the group, 
it was known as the ‘‘squaw trip.” 
Lloyd’s Neck was the favorite cam} 
ground. Here the boys would row anc 
fish, build the camp fire and cook 
bacon, eggs and fish. The best time 
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November, 1932 
Members of the 


American Vocational Association 


Sup Anoy: 


ITH the closing of Thanksgiving festivities our 
Crew will get the ‘‘steam ahead”’ signal and 


the Ship will shove off for her longest cruise of 
the year. For ten years the Ship has been mgr at many 
ports where educational conventions are held. During 
these cruises our Craft has never failed to dock for the 
annual A.V.A. convention beginning with your first 
meeting at Louisville in 1926. 

Why this long cruise? You who attend the seventh 
annual convention at Kansas City from December 7 to 
10 are the answer—the Ship wants to greet you and help 
see to it that you have a good time in ‘“The Heart of 
America.’’ Once safely anchored at the Muehlebach 
Hotel, our wares will be transferred to the Convention 
Deck and the display opened to our many friends. One 
round of the exhibits will convince you that this is one 
of the main decks of the meeting. 


After the banquet Thursday evening the Crew will help 
the delegates make merrie. There will be a walking plank 
handy for any banquet speaker who talks too long. Then, 
after the business meeting Friday afternoon the Treasure 
Chest will be opened and again this year many valuable 
prizes will be won by lucky delegates. 

The goal of this cruise is to impress every member of 
A.V.A. with our sincere efforts to be helpful to you 
through counsel, dependable service, and honest wares 
for your shops and class rooms. Sailing the future 

years together we believe it will be possible 
for the Ship to do its part toward providing 
our vocationa! and industrial arts friends with 
many more Bon Voyages. 








JOHN CLAUDE PAUL GOWARD 
Second Mate Log Officer 


History of THE SHIP 


Hundreds of people will attend the A.V.A. Convention 
this year for the first time. Many of them are unacquainted 
with the Ship and they will learn that those who attend 
the meetings regularly are frequent visitors on board. 
Therefore, a bit of explanation about the Ship and what 
it represents to the school field might prove interesting 
as we quote from the Preamble to our Constitution: 


In 1922 a group of commercial exhibitors at the Western Arts 
Association agreed that they should organize for the better 
conducting of exhibits at school conventions. At this St. Louis 
meeting the idea of heralding this group as Tue Sip was pro- 
posed, and this fealty of service came into being. 

Ships through the ages have carried both the wares and the education 
of one people to another. The very name signifies deep faithfulness, 
tried loyalty, firm friendship. 

““A social organization of members of reliable firms doing 
business in the educational field’’ identified those eligible for 
membership. The first election was held; a Captain, First and 
Second Mates, Log Officer, Purser, Broadcasting Officer were 
chosen. 

In addition, the Exhibit Manager was heralded as ‘‘Pirate™’ 
and a few leading educators as ‘‘First Class Passengers.”’ 


The uniqueness of the name and the social benefits to members 
and educators have assured the growth and popularity of Taz 
SHIP. 

Tue Sup has sailed forward from the Port of Uncertainty, 
owe the Shoals of apr ye rm through the Strait of Good 

ope, into the Sea of Usefulness, and thus to the Harbor of 
Success, wherever a leading school convention is assembled. 

Tue Sure conducts all prizes, dances, entertainments which 
are offered to members f educational groups where it docks. 
Its anchor holds fast to port while the educators come aboard 
to see new designs and learn of improvements in standard 
equipment. 

The keel of Taz Suup és Truth, her decks are colored with Happiness, 
her holds are loaded with Honest Wares. Her ‘‘sales’’ represent our 
activities in the school field. On her bow is the slogan, ‘‘We serve,” 
and from her mast flies the pennant of Honor. 

Tue Sip maintains the ethics of the sea, to go to the rescue 
of any member of the crew in distress, to place friendship above 
self and greed, to inspire the ideals of shipmates that all can 
meet each day’s work with clear conscience and keen mind. 
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GORDON JAMES 
Purser 


DUDLEY FULL 
Radio Operator 


OFFICER PERSONNEL 
Capratn, Ratpx New1nc 


International Textbook Co., Scranton 
First Mate, Gzorce FaRNHAM 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Sgconp Mate, Joun Ciaupe, Jr., ‘ 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
Loc Orricer, Paun Gowarp, 


School Arts Magazine, Worcester 
Purser, GorDON JAMES, 


American Crayon Co., Chicago 
Rapro Operator, Dupiey Fut, f 


Dudley Lock Corporation, Chicago 
Srewarp, Witu1aM MILLiken, 


Binney and Smith Co., New York 


Since the organization of the Ship only three men have 
served as Captain. The two who have retired thus far 
have been honored by the Crew with the rank of Com- 
modore. 


Commoporg FRANK PuIL.ips, 


American Type Founders Co., Jersey City 
Commopore Watpo Wricart, 
International Correspondence Schools, Scranton 
The Manager of Exhibits for the American Vocational Associ- 
ation is Pirate L. W. Wantstrom, Francis W. Parker ScHoot, 
Chicago, and Witt1aM Nicut is Deck Orricer. 


FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS 
Paut S. Cuapman, 


State Director of Vocational Education, Georgia 
R. L. Cootey. 


Director, Milwaukee Vocational School 
L. H. Dennis, 


State Deputy Commissioner of Education, Pennsylvania 
E. A. Les, 


Director of Vocational Education, University of California 


C. M. Mitisr, 
State Director of Vocational Education, Kansas 


The Steering Committee of eight members functions 
as our Executive Committee. The Chairman of this 
Committee is: 


HetmsMan, Frep Gross, 
Stanley Rule and Level Company, New Britain, Conn. 













WILLIAM NIGHT 
A. Deck Officer 


WILLIAM MILLIKEN, 
Steward 40.4. 8 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


We recognize the importance of organizing and de- 
veloping strong state vocational associations partly as 
a means of furnishing primary support for your national 
association. As these associations have been formed, The 
Ship has accepted invitations to cooperate. 

Considering the many conventions we attend each 
year, you can realize that our Crew has had a rich 
experience in observing strong and weak points of a 
convention. This year we have prepared a studv, The 


Code of Standard Practice, outlining a mutual plan of | 

good practice for cooperation between any educational Hi 

association and The Ship. This code has been welcomed | 

by educator and exhibitor alike. fH 

{ 

OUR COURSE | 

Our purpose is sincere in uniting to promote the best | 
interests of education. At conventions we endeavor to 


attain full recognition of the value of exhibits, provide 


prize awards, fitting entertainment and “‘turn ‘to’’ for A 
any good purpose where our help is requested. 
In between the conventions our membership, repre- 
senting more than one hundred business firms, covers I} 
the country from coast to coast. Many of our officers | 
and crew have had professional and industrial training ti] 
along with ese teaching experience before we 
shifted to the commercial side of education. 
With such a background and a spirit of service it is }| 
our steadfast purpose to further develop your confidence 
and respect for our guidance and counsel on educational 
equipment. From the Bridge of the Ship the Captain has \ 


endeavored to follow a true course so that our 
Crew may always be ready and alert to cultivate 
and support the best interests of education. 

The Ship! Long may she sail! ! YY. 


Ratpx Newino, Captain. 
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BY MULEBACK TO THE MUEHLEBACH! 


or, The Conestoga Wagon Comes to the Rescue 


ELL, at last, we 

have shoved off. 
Every foot of canvas is 
spread, every hammock 
slung, and the dog watch 
is gnawing its sea bis- 
cuit. What if the sheriff 
is sitting behind the 
— grill, what if the 

anker’s own the tiller, 

or the R.F.C. is lendin 
us the masts and the | 
relief committee relarded 
the cuddy? 


Out here the Wall 
Street jitters aren’t a 
ripple on the rudder. So 
man the rt braces, 
brail up de spanker, 
steady at the hale We 
are off to old Missouree 
with our gold dust on 
our knee. 


Fact is, our brave Captain has brought us through rough 
weather to smiling seas and conquests new. For two years 
has kept our Craft flying full sail while voices have counseled 
putting our hull into drydock. After a successful journey Cap- 
tain Newing will turn over his chronometer and charts to the 
new Captain at Kansas City, and become our Commodore. 


Mark Twain, with tongue in cheek, warned us years ago that 
even a flat boat can get stuck in the sand above Saint Louis. 
No sooner had we headed into the Missouri river than it was 
evident why the Indians named this creek ‘‘Great Muddy’’. 
The Ship gave one look at the coffee-colored stream, tittered 
from top gallant to keel, listed to the starboard, and distinctly 
murmured, ‘‘Here’s where I gedunk.”’ 


As the Ship rolled over, from his stateroom First Class Passen- 
ger Dennis rushed out with a lifesaver in his mouth. Like hail 
the Crew in the riggings hit the deck, wakening Helmsman Gross 
who had fallen asleep over a copy of his own catalog. 


Were the officers peeved? Were their faces red? Were Murads in 
demand? Within five minutes Dr. Whitney's round trip tickets 
had dropped fifteen ee in the scuppers. The bos’n’s whistle 
piped 5 to the chartroom. Winding the sextant, pouring 
back the putty into the 
barometer, the Skipper 
handed each epauletted 
gob a slide rule and a 
map of Missouri. 


“Two hundred and 
eighty miles’’, sang out 
the Radio Officer, 
“through the courtesy 
of the National Geo- 
graphic Society."’ ‘“‘Any 
other answers?”’ queried 
the Skipper. ‘‘Phone O. 
H. Day for succor’, 
suggested the First Mate. 
**But what route shall 
we take?’’ insisted the 
Captain. “The Oregon 
Trail’’, volunteered the 
Steward, who had read 
his Kit Carson. 


And as the story books 
say, at five o'clock that 
night who should hail us from the shore but Driver Day, peeping 
from the canvas of the Covered Wagon, while George Reavis 
manned the end-gate and swung the lantern. 


Frank Paris, Commodore, Red. 


In a twinkle the cargo was unhatched, the mules were un- 
hitched, then across the plains toward Kansas City set off the 
jolly caravan, drawn by the Crew. 


With the Ship's keel balanced between the sideboards, with 
ioneer Wesley O'Leary breaking a new path, with vigilant 
aul Chapman scouting for unfriendly critics, with Doctor 

Cooley shunting the Wisconsin caravan around taxation marshes, 
—no life members were lost. By muleback to the Muehlebach 
doorway the faithful dragged our Ship. That’s the way they do 
things in the great Midwest. In fact, such an experience is better 
than listerine to take away your breath, although your spine is 
never quite the same after a night on a prairie schooner. 


Peeping into the future we see every member of the Crew 
busy with hammer and tinsel paper making the exhibits one 
of the high spots ~ this year’s meeting. Wednesday night the 
opening barrage will pop. There will be eye-opening speeches, 
eye-closing conferences, and perhaps a “Genacgualonel’” denes 
thru the courtesy of Kansas City. 


Latest bulletins indicate that you'll find 3,300 acres of K. C. 
arks with such charmin’ names as Southmoreland and Marl- 
rough; a hundred miles of boulevard; the Paseo to remind you 
of Spanish onions; Blue Hills and Hillcrest golf courses to un- 
kink your lower berth cramps. So bring your golf clubs and 
hiking shoes, but if you set out to tour the cities don’t locate a 
rodeo and miss the Friday afternoon prize drawing from the 
Ship's treasure chest. 


**Why are you so well read?’’ someone asked Dr. E. A. Lee. 
**Well, you see,’” said Dr. Lee, *‘when I was young I formed a 
habit of opening a book when the operator said ‘just a monent’."’ 

“Son says he caddied for you today’’, said Mrs. Cherry. ‘‘I 
thought I had seen that boy somewhere before,’’ said Ed. 


Last year’s Industrial Arts conference brought so many 
requests for more that Doctor Warner again has been asked to 
sound the keynote and lead the discussion. Miss your breakfast, 
miss your dinner, but have your feet under the table at the Hotel 
Baltimore when the tocsin sounds for this Friday luncheon. 


Jim Mason of Paterson is preparing a surprise gift for every 
member. It’s a device that will help you in your heavy reading. 


Within walking distance of the hotel you'll find the Lathrop 
Trade School. Those who stop enroute for chili concarne can be 
identified by their vests. 


The program indicates that Skipper Allen has turned sooth- 
sayer and will let us peep through the crystal at the future of 
vocational education. Bring your rose colored glasses, America 
needs ‘em. 


Chas. Sylvester tells us he knows all his money is safe, for 
during the failures he deposited a cashier's check in his safety 
box. 


Fecher of New Jersey says his doctor told him he would have 
him walking within a month after the operation. Fecher admits 
that the prediction came true when he sold his car to pay Doc. 


Doctor Riccardi was being shown through the new California 
factory. ‘“This'’, pointed out the production manager, ‘‘is an 
epoch making machine.’’ Spoke up Doctor Riccardi, ‘Well, 
let's see it make an epoch.’ 

That's what the Kansas City meeting will turn out—a new 
epoch. So decide now that this is the year you must make the 
A. V. A. convention. 

History will be coined at Kansas City, and of course every life 
member wants his name to go down in history. Just compare the 
ease with which you can climb into your sleeper with the 
difficulties of navigating the Missouri with the Crew. 

Come one, come all, Vocational and Agricultural Education, 
Industrial Arts must be adapted to changing conditions. By 
muleback to the Muchlebach! 

Waldo Wright, 
Commodore. 
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| came when the group would sit around 
the camp fire and tell stories. For four 

generations there was a natural history 
} museum in the Roosevelt family. It 
furnished the children with interest 
and education and was a bond between 
generations. LutherBurbanksaid, ‘‘Every 
child should have mud pies, grass- 
hoppers, water bugs, tadpoles, frogs, 
mud turtles, elderberries, wild straw- 
berries, acorns, chestnuts, trees to 
climb, brooks to wade in, water- 
lilies, wood chucks, bats, bees, butter- 
flies, various animals to pet, hay fields, 
pine cones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, 
huckleberries, and hornets; and any 
child who has been deprived of these 
has been deprived of the best part of 
his education.”’ 

Today, we play the games of many 
generations back. When we speak of 
traditions active in play, we are speak- 
ing of one of the great controlling forces 
in human action. A boy has a tendency 
to run and throw, but the particular 
running and throwing games that he 
will play are determined by the tradi- 
tions of his people. Unconscious imi- 
tation is not a blind force; it is very 
selective. It is well for a child to follow 
traditions in his play. Social tradition 
is the great shaping force in most of our 
racial differences. Cricket and soccer 
ball are great sports in England, while 
we Americans, enjoy baseball and 
football. Our northern friends like to 
| ski and skate while we in the South 
are enjoying gulf bathing and ‘“‘water- 
melon cuttings.” 

A quiet day in the open, refreshing 
one’s strength and spirits, means much 
to the tired business man, and it may be 
that Sunday is the only day that he 
can spare for this diversion. The office 
girl renews her spirits as she dances, 
while the busy housekeeper prefers the 

quietude of the picture show. For a 
| great many of us, regardless of our 
|} work, the church furnishes a whole- 
| some type of recreation that we appre- 
|ciate and enjoy. The church is one of 
our great social centers and is of vital 
benefit to every community. 

Man inherits the play spirit and 
unless thwarted by poor health or 
some outside agency his nature leads 
him into recreational activities. He is 
naturally gregarious and finds pleasure 
in amusements that bring him into 
association with groups of people. 
Through these group activities, fine 
relationships are set up. Recreation 
begins at home within the family 
circle and reaches out to all of society. 
Because of it we find a finer, saner, 
\healthier, and happier people. 
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Who is Wise ?2— 
He Who Learns From Everybody 
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ADMENDENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


In order to provide for representation on the Executive Committee of the In- 
dustrial Arts group, it is proposed to amend sections IV and VIII of the Constitution 
of the American Vocational Association by inserting in the present constitution 
the words written in italics in those sections as indicated in the left hand column 
below. The right hand column below indicates Sections IV and VIII as they now 
stand. To vote for or against these admendments members of the House of Delegates 
will write “‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ at bottom of this sheet. 


IV. OFFICERS 


OFFICERS—The officers of the As- 
sociation shall be a President, seven 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secre- 
tary. One Vice-President shall represent 
each of the following types of Vo- 
cational Education: Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Commercial Education, Home 
Economics Education, Industrial Edu- 
cation, Part-Time Schools, and Civilian 
Vocational Rehabilitation; and one shall 
represent Industrial Arts Education. These 
officers shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 


Two of the Vice-Presidents represent- 
ing the six types of Vocational Edu- 
cation shall be elected annually by the 
House of Delegates, to serve three 
years. The Vice-President representing In- 
dustrial Arts Education shall be elected by 
the House of Delegates every three years, 
beginning with the annual meeting of 


December 1932, or with the date of adoption 


of this admendment. 


VIII. COMMITTEES 


(a) Standing committees of five mem- 
bers each shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee as follows: 


Committee on Agricultural Education 
Committee on Commercial Education 
Committee on Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Committee on Part-Time Education 
Committee on Rehabilitation 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
Committee on Industrial Education 


Committee on Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation 


1. A Nominating Committee of four- 
teen members, two from each of the six types 
of Vocational Education enumerated in 
Section IV of this Constitution, and two 
for Industrial Arts Education, the duty of 
which committee shall be to present 
at the Annual Business Meeting a list 
of nominations for the offices of the 
Association falling vacant at that time. 


2. A Resolution Committee of eight 
members, not more than two of which shall 
be from any of the seven special fields as 
enumerated in Section IV of this Con- 
stitution. 


IV. OFFICERS 


OFFICERS—The officers of the As- 
sociation shall be a President, six Vice- 
Presidents, one representative of each 
of the following types of Vocational 
Education: Agricultural Education, 
Commercial Education, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Industrial Education, 
Part-Time Schools, and Civilian Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation; a Treasurer. 
and a Secretary. These officers shall 
constitute the Executive Committee. 
The President and the Treasurer shall 
be elected by the House of Delegates 
for one year at the annual business 
meeting. 

Two of the Vice Presidents shall be 
elected annually by the House of 
Delegates to serve three years. On the 
adoption of this constitution the pro- 
cedure shall be as follows: two shall 
be elected for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years. The 
retiring President shall automatically 
become a member at large of the 
Executive Committee, to serve for one 
year or until succeeded by the next 
retiring President. 


VIII. COMMITTEES 


(a) Standing committees of five mem- 
bers each shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, as follows: 
Committee on Agricultural Education 
Committee on Commercial Education 
Committee on Home Economics Edu- 

cation 

Committee on Part-Time Education 
Committee on Rehabilitation 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
Committee on Industrial Education 
Other standing committees from time 
to time may be created by the action of 
the Executive Committee. 


(b) Special committees shall be 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
as follows: 

A Nominating Committee of twelve 
members, two for each of the following 
types of Vocational Education: 

Agricultural, Commercial, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial, Part-Time and Re- 
habilitation, to present at the Annual 
Business Meeting a list of nominations 
for the offices of the Association 


falling vacant at that time. Additional 
nominations may be made from the 
floor by members of the House of 
Delegates. A Resolutions Committee of 
seven members to report at the annual 
meeting of the House of Delegates. 











Hotel and 
Address 


Aladdin 
1213 Wyandotte 


Ambassador 


Broadway & Knickerbocker Pl. 


Baltimore 
12th & Baltimore 


Bellerive 
214 E. Armour 


ray 
1114 Baltimore 


Chase 
911 Holmes 


Coates House 
10th & Broadway 


Commonwealth 

12th & Broadway 
Dixon 

12th & Baltimore 


K. C. Athletic Club 
11th & Baltimore 


Maine 
1426 Main Street 


Mercer 
12th & McGee 


McGee 
1625 McGee 


Muehlebach 

12th & Baltimore 
Phillips 

12th & Baltimore 


Pickwick 
10th & McGee 


Plaza 
15 East 24th 


President 
14th & Baltimore 


Rasback 
1116 Wyandotte 


Savoy 
oth & Central 


Sexton 


15 W. 12th 


Stats 
ms 12th & Wyandotte 


Tanner 


917 Locust 


Victoria 
oth & McGee 
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HOTEL RATE IN 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Rates 
With Bath 


$2.00 to $2.50 single 
$3.00 to $3.50 double 


$2.50 single 
$4.00 double 


$2.50 to $5.00 single 
$3.50 to $6.00 double 


$2.50 to $4.00 single 
$4.00 to $5.00 double 


$1.50 to $2.00 single 
$2.00 to $2.50 double 


$1.50 single 
$2.50 double 


$1.50 to $2.00 single 
$2.50 to $3.00 double 


$2.00 to $2.50 single 
$3.50 to $5.00 double 


$2.00 to $3.50 single 
$3.50 to $5.00 double 


$2.50 to $5.00 single 
$4.50 to $7.00 double 


$2.00 single 
$2.50 double 


$1.50 to $2.50 single 
$2.00 to $2.50 double 


$1.50 single 
$2.00 double 


$3.00 to $6.00 single 
$4.50 to $8.00 double 


$2.50 to $4.00 single 
$4.00 to $6.00 double 


$2.00 to $2.50 single 
$3.00 to $4.00 double 


$1.50 to $2.00 single 
$2.50 to $3.00 double 


$2.00 to $3.50 single 
$3.00 to $5.00 double 


$1.75 single 
$2.25 double 


$1.50 single 
$2.25. double 


$2.00 to $3.00 single 
$3.50 to $5.00 double 


$2.00 to $3.50 single 
$3.50 to $7.50 double 


$1.75 single 
$2.25 double 


$1.50 to $4.00 single 
$2.50 to $7.00 double 


Rates 
Without Bath 


None 
None 


None 
None 


$1.50 single 
$2.50 double 


None 
None 


$1.25 single 
$2.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.00 to $1.50 single 
$1.50 to $2.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.50 to $2.00 single 
$2.50 to $3.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.25 single 
$2.00 double 


$1.00 to $2.00 single 
$1.50 to $2.50 double 


$1.00 single 
$1.50 double 


$2.50 single 
$4.00 double 


None 
None 


None 
None 


$1.00 to $1.50 single 
$1.50 to $2.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.25 single 
$1.50 double 


$1.00 to $1.50 single 
$1.75 to $2.50 double 


$1.50 single 
$2.50 to $3.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.25 single 
$1.50 double 


$1.00 to $1.25 single 
$2.00 double 
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Those desiring to make advance reservation for the American 
Vocational Association Convention can locate the Hotel Muehle- 
bach, which is headquarters hotel, and select a convenient one. 
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Many who have not visited Kansas ( 

There are a number of beautiful City think of it as a prairie city. They 
parks in Kansas City. Among them will be somewhat surprised to know c 
is Swope Park, which is located in that Cliff Drive, pictured above, runs ( 
the city. The gateway of this park is ‘ 
shown above. I 
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“The Scout’’, Penn Valley= Park, “The Pioneer Mother’ pictured t 
. Kansas City, Missouri. below never fails to attract the 
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RELATIONSHIP OF 
REHABILITATION TO THE 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN MOVEMENT 


By Jor J. Enpres, 


Chief Bureau for Physically Handicapped 
Children, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 


I would like to take the liberty of 
reversing the order of this title and 
have it read ‘“THe RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
CrippLeD CHILDREN Movement TO Re- 
HABILITATION as I feel that this is the 
topic and perhaps the sequence in which 
it should be discussed. I prefer to 
present the material in this manner 
primarily because of the fact that the 
rehabilitation movement is one which 
had its inception through the Federal 
Government and in which certain terms 
are defined particularly as they relate 
to vocational rehabilitation. 


The original Federal act in Section 
No. 2 defines persons disabled to mean 
anyone who by reason of a physical 
defect or infirmity, whether congenital 
or acquired, is or may be expected to be 
totally or partially incapacitated for 
remunerative occupation. In addition, 
the term ‘‘rehabilitation’’ shall be 
construed to mean the rendering of a 
person disabled fit to engage in a 
remunerative occupation. 


With the acceptance of several of our 
State acts the legislation of the National 
Government has been accepted at least 
in the fundamental principles and 
definitions of the group to be served,set 
up in a manner quite similar to that 
expressed above. It happens that in the 
New York State law, the phraseology 
used is ‘‘physically handicapped per- 
son’’ and all application in any part of 
the law relates to ‘physically handi- 
capped’. 

This same proposition holds true for 
the children’s movement in our State 
and while I presume that literally it 
was intended to use crippled children 
in a broad sense which would make it 
an inclusive term comparabl: to physi- 
cally handicapped, I am going to 


assume such a position in order to pre- 
sent a true picture of the function of 
this program in New York State. 
Wuat ConsTITUuTEs THE PROGRAM FOR 
Puysicatty HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Every plan has to depend upon its 
ultimate success from the standpoint of 
its source of supply. Therefore, it seems 
wise that in this program the first point 
to be considered is where are our 
physically handicapped children. The 
attempt to answer the question is the 
annual enumeration of this group from 
birth to eighteen years of age. This 
information clears through the regular 
school system of the State into our 
central office at Albany where it is all 
recorded according to the various 


- counties in which the children live. 


Such a plan when in operation over 
a period of years is productive of very 
positive and reliable information. The 
next step is the very important question 
of physical care and relief. We all realize 
of course that unless a satisfactory plan 
can be developed to provide the maxi- 
mum for physical restoration, the re- 
mainder of our program will not prove 
effective. 


State DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


The methods by which this service is 
administered in New York State have 
been developed and are under the 
direction of the State Department of 
Health. This work had its inception 
about 15 years ago immediately follow- 
ing the great epidemic of infantile 
paralysis of that year. Traveling clinics 
were established under the direction of 
orthopedic surgeons and nurses. These 
traveling clinics have been conducted 
on through the years with an extension 
of the service until at the present time 
it includes five part-time orthopedic 
surgeons holding clinics in several 

arts of the State as well as a fulltime 
Sioa and about 15 full-time ortho- 
pedic nurses. The increase of this 
personnel admits of a greater number of 
clinics being held throughout each 
year. In some cities clinics are held 
several times a year owing to the fact 


that a more intensive schedule can be 
maintained. 

These free clinics operate on the 
basis of proper diagnosis and proper 
advice to the local physicians and 
parents concerning the essentials of 
any physical care which may be rendered 
to the children examined. Arrange- 
ments are also made through its nursing 
service to have the recommended service 
carried out. 


This service consists of hospitali- 
zation for operative purposes, recon- 
struction heme care for muscle re- 
building or re-education and provision 
for artificial appliances for those in 
need. 


Originally the manner in which the 
cost could be taken care of was a very 
troublesome question and it is true that 
in many cases the work was done 
through the benevolence of local physi- 
cians or philanthropic organizations. 
With the establishment of the Bureau 
for Physically Handicapped Children, 
however, certain laws created by the 
legislature were made effective whereby 
application can be made to the children's 
court judge in each county in behalf of 
physically handicapped children to 
provide for the cost of any physical or 
educational service or any portion of 
the cost of this service provided the 
parents are able to bear some portion 
of the expense. 

This legislative enactment has had a 
marked effect upon the number of cases 
and the manner in which children have 
been served in our State. For example, 
every year during the five years this has 
been in existence our annual reports 
indicate that 25% of the total number 
cared for under the State and County 
aid plan are of pre-school age meaning, 
of course, that this service for this 
particular age group is all health 
treatment. The advantages growing 


out of such a scheme are manifested by 
the fact that there are a large number of 
our physically handicapped children 
who because of early treatment will in 
many cases be virtually normal in- 
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dividuals at the time they enter upon 
their school career. Others will have 
been materially improved to a point 
where before they reach a much older 
stage of life they will have also been 
brought to a point of nearly complete 
recovery. 

The remainder of the cases spread 
themselves through the school age 
grouping and up to the age of 21. In all 
instances, however, the State Depart- 
ment of Health has complete charge of 
the medical or health activities for 
many of these children. I wish to stress 
this point because it seemingly is a 
very important one in discussing re- 
lationships between any established 
service and any contemplated service 
either on: the part of the Federal 
Government or any of the State Govern- 
ments. I mean, of course, that any work 
which is of a medical nature logically 
belongs to the medical group and when 
it is in set by law the program is apt 
to function with the least amount of 
friction. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


We can again revert to the census 
enumeration and the tabulation of these 
returns in order to secure some specific 
information about the needy children 
in the several parts of the State, who, 
because of physical defects are unable 
to secure proper educational advantages 
and this information in turn leads us 
up to the analysis of several types of 
siinptinnel service which can be es- 
tablished. 

Taking our most unfortunate group 
first, the so-called ‘“‘shut-ins’’, we are 
enabled through the children’s court 
act procedure or through local boards 
of education to provide the essentials 
of education to children unable to be 
moved from their homes. Many of 
these children, of course, have good 
minds and it is largely a question of 
providing some type of formal training 
in order that they can be guided some- 
what in utilizing their time in a 
worthwhile manner. It is evident on 
the fact of many of these cases that they 
will never become proper subjects for 
rehabilitation service. 

We have another large group of 
children who need to be transported 
either to their local school or some 
central school owing to the distance 
they live from such a building or to 
the fact that they have not yet regained 
enough strength in their muscles to be 
able to move back and forth freely of 
their own accord. Means of providing 
this transportation rests again either 
with the children’s court or the local 
board of education. In some com- 
munities where there are only one or 
two of them there still exists some 
service of this nature which is cared for 
through private philanthropy. 


SprcraL CLAssEs 
In many of our comrounities of lesser 


a groups the best we can ever 
ope to accomplish in the way of special 
educational service for these children 
is the establishment of special classes 
in regular schools. Such special class 
establishment provides a maximum in 
the way of special handling by a well- 
trained teacher familiar with the needs 
of these children and at the same time 
permits of an association in part at 
least with the normal group of children. 

Special schools equipped to meet all 
of the needs of por 5 snadht pupils 
are possible in the larger population 
centers. These schools in many cases 
are oC . to carry their children 
through both elementary and secondary 
education processes. In addition it is 
possible to maintain within such in- 
stitutions special departments for physi- 
otherapy treatments thereby giving all 
children who are in attendance the 
advantages of maximum physical re- 
construction service. As a matter of fact 














You are the fellow that has to decide 

Whether you'll do it or toss it aside, 

You are the fellow who makes up your 

mind 

Whether you'll lead or linger behind, 

Whether you'll try for the goal that's 
afar 

Or be contented to stay where you are. 

Take it or leave it, here's something 
to do, 

Just think it over, it's all up to you. 


—Edgar Guest. 

















many of the children when they have 
been to a hospital or reconstruction 
home are brought up to a point of 
efficiency at the time of discharge from 
such institutions which is by no means 
the maximum muscular efficiency. In 
order to preserve this net rate and add 
to it seems by far the best plan to con- 
duct such muscle re-education treat- 
ment as a part of the daily school plan. 
As time goes on there will probably be 
facilities adopted for creating a com- 
parable service in the smaller com- 
munities where single class units are in 
effect. The objective in either develop- 
ment would be of course to bring all of 
the children up to a point of physical 
efficiency as quickly as possible and from 
that point have them transferred to 
the regular grade in their neighborhood 
school. 

It is not our objective in New York 
State to segregate children merely be- 
cause they have a physical defect. 
Rather the program is based upon 
bringing them to centers purposely for 
the convenience of giving them the 


> 


additional physical service they need 
plus a general education service. Thus 
we find in the second phase of the 
program dealing with the subject that 
it is largely a group unit scheme quite 
like the organization of all school 
programs, the exception of course, apply- 
ing to those who are shut-in and unable 
to be brought to any centralized class 
or school unit. 


TEACHER-L RAINING 


One of the important phases of this 
movement at present is to equip a 
sufficient number of teachers with 
specific knowledge and training so that 
they can wscceulaliy carry on in special 
classes or special schools as indicated 
above, and whether we agree on this 
particular subject or not the fact remains 
that no wagon can travel any faster 
than the horse can trot and unless 
teachers are given this additional train- 
ing so that they may be familiar with 
all of the details connected with the 
proper physical and educational de- 
velopment of this group of physically 
handicapped children, it is quite likely 
that the program wil not progress to 
any ousdtensiie extent. 

In our State we have inaugurated 
summer teacher training courses for the 
proper training of teachers in work for 
crippled children, sight conservation 
class children and hard of hearing. In 
addition to that we have special 
supervisors who are in a position to go 
across- the State and help the local 
communities either in the building up 
programs already under way or helping 
to train teachers whenever they adopt 
new programs for the physically handi- 
capped. 

In addition to this supervisory service, 
we have a supervisor who is doing case 
work throughout the State. This partic- 
ular position is comparable in part to 
the work of rehabilitation agents, the 
objective of course being be so Home 
endeavor rather than any vocational 
thought although it is true that in 
dealing with these individual cases of 
all ages up to 21, there often occurs 
cases which are borderline between the 
academic instruction type and rehabili- 
tation. This adjustment, however, is 
always worked out through the dis- 
trict rehabilitation director in con- 
ference with our corto so that we 
know under whose direction the partic- 
ular case rests at any given time. 
REPORTING OF REHABILITATION CasEs 

We again use the census returns by 
taking off each year children who have 
reached the age of 15 making out a 
special form which is sent to the 
rehabilitation offices throughout the 
State. These cases are then taken and 
compared with the records in the 
rehabilitation office to determine 


whether they have had any previous 
contact with such case and if not a 
special investigation is made by one of 
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the field agents to determine whether 
or not a child first is in need of re- 
habilitation service and if so whether 
the service is to start at that particular 
year or whether the child is going to 
remain in school for another year or 
two to complete certain academic— 
usually secondary—education. In any 
event contact is established at that 
point and the proper follow-up of any 
of these cases in need of rehabilitation 
service for vocational rehabilitation is 
carried through by the Rehabilitation 
Bureau. After a definite decision is made 
concerning any of these cases a return is 
made to the Bureau for Physically 
Handicapped Children on the form 
originally sent telling whether or not 
the case has been accepted, if not 
accepted, why, and if accepted, what the 
plans are for the rehabilitation process. 
In this manner we are enabled to carry 
a complete story of any child and what 
has happened as it relates to first, 
physical care; second, general edu- 
cation service, and third, vocational 
rehabilitation. 


OBJECTIVES 


I have already pointed out that the 
objectives on the part of the health 
group through the State Department 
of Health are primarily the physical 
relief to create maximum muscular 
efficiency in individual children. The 
next effort is to group those children 
for academic educational instruction 
and the project becomes very definitely 
related to the organized public school 
system. Such service when organized 
continues through the elementary and 
secondary curriculum. Then during the 
early adolescent state each child once 
more becomes an individualized project 
when the vocational rehabilitation 
agent contacts with the case for the 
weg of determining the vocational 
uture of each person in need of such 
service. The important thing to con- 
sider, therefore, in these several activi- 
ties is that each Bureau which is 
associated with any child or group of 
children is thinking in terms of the 
ultimate development for these children. 
There should be no break in this pro- 
ram, the health objective being health, 
es for purposes of ultimate self- 
sustenance, the educational program, 
irregardless of when it might start, is to 
train these people in academic subjects, 
as far as we are able, giving them the 
advantages of this education in order 
that they might be better fitted sub- 
sequently for some worth while vo- 
cational objective. At the present time 
at least no well-organized guidance 
program has been developed for any of 
these adolescent children in any of the 
special classes or special schools but we 
are hoping that some such project will 
ultimately result, not that it is ever 
intended that the school shall define 
vocational training objectives as we 


consider that, of course, wholly within 
the sphere of rehabilitation workers, 
but we do think that in certain cases 
at least some of the principles of 
guidance can be applied to these 
children, and these tendencies, in turn, 
can be given to the rehabilitation 
workers previous to or at the time the 
child is inducted into an active re- 
habilitation program. And thus we 
will find that in many cases the Re- 
habilitation Bureau will be able to 
render a fine type of vocational train- 
ing which will fit the needs of these 
particular children and guarantee, in- 
sofar as we are humanly able, a worth- 
while vocational activity in which 
this person will be not only happy but 
reasonably self-sustaining. 




















Oscar M. SuLitivan 


Mr. Oscar M. Sullivan is  vice- 
president of the American Vocational 
Association representing Rehabili- 
tation, and Director of Reeducation of 
Disabled Persons in the State of Minne- 
sota. 


At the recent convention of the 
National Rehabilitation Association, 
Mr. Sullivan was elected president. No 
one need feel that he is getting more 
honors than he should, for he is 
entirely capable of filling all these jobs 
well. 

Before Mr. Sullivan entered his 
present work, he was associated with 
the Minnesota Department of Labor and 
Industries which position served as an 
apprenticeship for him to the work he 
is now doing. He became director of 
the Division of Reeducation in the 
Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation when it was created in 1919. 


He has done some very effective 
legislative work both in his own state 
and in connection with national meas- 
ures. 


CONGRESSMAN BANKHEAD 


Rep. William B. Bankhead of Jasper, 
Alabama, is known as the father of 
rehabilitation. He is a graduate of the 
University of Alabama and of the 
Georgetown University Law School. 
He was elected to the 65th Congress and 
has been a member ever since. 

In 1918 he introduced the first 
rehabilitation bill and pressed it, both 
in the long and short sessions of that 
Congress. It did not pass at that time, 
but was reintroduced by others in 
1920 and passed. He has been a con- 
sistent friend of rehabilitation year 
after year. Each time the act was 
renewed he has proved a great friend at 
court. His services reached their climax 
in the present session of Congress when, 
despite the exacting duties resting upon 
him as one of the chief figures in the 
House organization, and a leader in the 
Rules Committee, he undertook to 
sponsor the rehabilitation bill and steer 
it through. 

He did not give it perfunctory service 
but he appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Education and gave every 
detail of the hearing careful attention. 
When it became doubtful whether the 
bill would come up in regular order in 
the House he secured a special rule from 
the Rules Committee despite the great 
pressure upon Congress for rules for 
many other bills. When the bill was in 
its final passage in the House and was 
attacked, he came once more to its 
defense with an unanswerable speech. 
He is a champion whom every disabled 
peron and every friend of the disabled 
should always remember. 


BANKHEAD’s GREAT PERORATION 


‘As I look back upon my service and 
view the efforts I have made—and you 
have made the same sort of effort here— 
I have tried to analyze the sum total of 
this service, and when I close my eyes, 
as it were, and look out there and see 
the more than 50,000 American citizens, 
crippled and maimed and disheartened 
and discouraged, who, under the bene- 
ficent provisions and operations of this 
bill, have been placed back in gainful 
employment in a self-respecting way, 
earning livelihood, taken off of the 
human scrapheap and placed in positions 
where the great indecision them- 
selves have testified before the com- 
mittee that they made more valuable 
employees than men in normal physical 
condition—when I review this picture 
I feel that at least there is some little 
compensation in the fact that while I 
may have failed in most of the other 
things I have undertaken to do here, I 
have had the honor of sponsoring a 
humanitarian proposition that I be- 
lieve has resulted in real benefit and 
happiness and economic value to the 
people of America.”’ 


—Congressional Record, May 18, 1932. 
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WHAT DO PUIPLS LEARN IN 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


By Emity G. Patmer, 


In charge: Research and Service Center, 
Division of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 


The State Agricultural Society, which 
is responsible for the yearly State Fair 
in California, has among its directors 
Mr. Ellis Franklin, who has for years 
sponsored a department entitled ‘‘Public 
School Industrial and Vocational Con- 
test.’ Sections of this contest for high 
schools include arts and crafts, graphic 
art and commercial designing, com- 
mercial training, ER | home eco- 
nomics, and trades and industries. 
Similar sections are open to junior 
high and elementary schools. Four years 
ago, due to the interest of Mr. Franklin, 
a new section was opened for con- 
tinuation schools, with 40 premium 
awards offered. After three years of 
effort to build up a state-wide exhibit 
on the part of the Sacramento Continu- 
ation High School which is nearest to 
the state fair grounds, the State Depart- 
ment of Education contributed a fund 
sufficient to build an attractive booth; 
enlarged space in a strategic position 
on the grounds was also allowed the 
display. The booth and the premium 
awards were divided into three sections 
—guidance, training, and placement to 
represent the three phases of con- 
tinuation-school work. The first two 
divisions included pupils’ work and 
the third division contained exhibits 
from the placement bureaus of the 
exhibiting schools. 

Under the guidance section were 
premium awards for four projects: 
comprehensive study of boys’ occu- 
pations; comprehensive study of girls’ 
occupations; intensive study of one 
occupation by a boy, intensive study of 
one occupation by a girl. In the training 
section, awards were offered for four 

lhases of work—commercial, trade and 
industrial, homemaking, and art craft 
or commercial art projects. Each prem- 
ium in the training section was offered 
to a continuation-school pupil, un- 
employed, but preparing for the occu- 
pation in question. 

The results of the whole project were 
most gratifying, since the exhibit gave 
an opportunity to the schools to show 
concretely what varied types of training 
were being offered. Thousands of people 
passed the booth and looked at the 


exhibits, and many stopped to ask, 
‘What is taught in these continuation 
schools?’’ The exhibits made it possible 
toanswer such questions easily. Attached 
to each article exhibited was a card 
saying, for example, ‘‘This study of 
shoes was made by Roy Fowler, a 17- 
year-old boy, wo works in a shoe 
factory.’’ Or the statement, ““This unit 
on letter writing was made by Margaret 
Donald, a 16-year-old unemployed girl 
who is preparing to become a dicta- 
phone operator.”’ 

One of the most interesting studies in 
the exhibit was made by Peter Saputo, 
a 17-year-old boy who was employed in 
a shoe repair shop. His display of the 
materials used in his job included an 
exhibit of the different kinds of leather 
used for uppers, dyed in various colors; 
an exhibit of the various kinds of sole 
leather, and the part of the hide from 
which the first, second, and third best 
sole leathers are taken; a study of the 
tanning of leather; an exhibit of the 
machinery used in the shoe repair 
shop; and, finally, a section entitled, 
“Eight things which the customer 
likes.’’ Peter, who had been in typical 
classes throughout his school life, 
had never before done any school 
work which could be greatly admired. 
His pride in making a book which was 
chosen for exhibit at the State Fair 
and, finally, in winning a blue ribbon 
may well be imagined. 

A study of period furniture made by a 
girl preparing to become a salesperson 
in a furniture store, a study of con- 
diments and spices by a boy employed in 
a grocery store, a study of child develop- 
ment and care by a girl employed in 
taking care of a young child, a study of 
personal care and hygiene by a girl 
employed as a waitress, a study of the 
rules and_ regulations affecting 
messengers by a boy employed by the 
Western Union, illustrate the type of 
notebook projects sent to the fair. 

About one hundred notebooks were 
in the exhibit. A slanting shelf, two 
notebooks deep, bordered the entire 
booth. Hundreds of people passed and 
stopped to read the books—people 
young and old, some interested in edu- 
cation, others knowing little about 
continuation schools. 

Other projects were displayed inside 
the booth, illustrating the skills taught 
in the continuatior schools of the state. 
Mimeographing, and office routine pro- 


jects; a drill press, a soldering iron, a 
battery, a re-wound armature, a cement 
block bearing house numbers for the 
lawn, tools, sketches, blue prints, 
various types of wood work, and even 
a canoe; dresses from new material, re- 
modeled garments, underwear, chil- 
dren’s clothing, and household staples; 
wall hangings, hand-woven articles and 
rugs; block prints, posters, designs, 
magazine covers, and numerous art 
craft articles were among the exhibits 
displayed. 

The recognition of pupils’ efforts in 
acquiring useful skills or in securing 
useful information on some phase of 
their jobs, the suggestions afforded 
teachers who visited the exhibits, and 
finally the publicity for continuation 
schools seems to make such an under- 
taking one of great value to the whole 
program of continuation education, and 
helps to answer that frequently asked 
question, ‘“‘What do pupils learn in 
continuation schools?”’ 

EDUCATION 

Education is a thing which grows; 
A complex flower that the years unfold,— 
Adding to the gross of what man knows— 
With petals ever left to be unrolled. 
Industry by Education finds a place, 
Her book to learn, and in that book to write. 
Each, alone, keeps but a laggard's pace, 
But Progress rises when these two unite 
Progress, Education, Industry! 
Stern sisters that forever challenge Youtl: 
To find Life greater than mere liberty, 
And see the blossoms in the path of Truth. 
Where Labor strives with Learning side 

by side, 
Will Progress over destiny preside. 


PROGRESS 


Progress, Education, Industry! 
These three in union firm at last are bound. 
You now behold them joined in harmony, 
Their long war ended in a peace profound, 
Where none by dissension’s heat is torn 
And each looks nobly to the other's aid 
Which draws his reverence, not his scorn, 
In finding unlike talents like when weighed. 
For Industry now seeks the light 
By Education only to be shed, 
And Learning gains from Industry's clear 
sight; 
And so mankind more surely can be led 
Until the world to Progress is consigned 
In lasting brotherhood of Hand and Mind. 
Exreanor M. Crark 
Dayton Cooperative High School. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


By Laura Murray, 


Chief Bureau of Industrial Teacher Training, 
Division of Extension, The University of 
Texas. 


Many cities and smaller towns have 
so cut their school budgets that public 
evening vocational schools, part-time 
vocational schools and day trade schools 
are working under most unfavorable 
conditions. Many classes have been cut 
out, and tuition has been raised—in 
some cities doubled—at the very time 
that the need of training is greater 
than ever before, and when people 
have been unemployed for months and 
can not pay tuition at all. 

This army of unemployed carried 
their share of the world’s work while 
conditions permitted, and even now are 
members of our social and civic order. 
The public, by official and private 
action, are helping the unemployed to 
tide over their period of need by 
assistance with food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Does not the community owe these 
people another service? Does not the 
community have a moral obligation as 
well as an economic responsibility for 
retraining the adult who has lost his 
job because machinery and the failure of 
economic organization has made his 
work unnecessary or obsolete? Does not 
the man temporarily unemployed, have 
a right to ask for entrance into the 
public vocational schools which are 
maintained by taxes, a part of which he 
paid when his circumstances permitted? 
There is also the untrained woman who 
has been pushed out of the home and 
compelled to seek employment because 
the men in her family are unable to find 
employment. Does the community owe 
this woman anything in occupational 
training? 

Then there are the young men and 
women graduates of the high school, 
perhaps college students, who for 
financial reasons have left school before 
completing training to do anything. 
They too, are in a great army of the 
unemployed and need guidance in 
solving their problems. They are above 
the age of free public school attendance 
but realizing their plight they often 
seek admission to the vocational and 
other schools. They, too, have no money 
for tuition. What are we to do about it? 

Thousands of young men and some 
women are hitch hiking over the 
country—for what and why? Many have 
lost jobs, while many others had no 
jobs to lose, but are seeking adventure 
at the expense of the public. Not only 
an economic but a social responsibility 
faces us in the care of these youths. In 
their trek they are thrown with the 
seasoned hobo and the criminal. Later 
we may expect jails and reformatories 
to be crowded. In many cases, we of the 
vocational schools could have pre- 


vented this had we but risen to the 
situation. In the future, through penal 
institutions, we will try to salvage them 
for respectable citizenship. Why not do 
something now before the youth needs 
to be salvaged and we pay the penalty 
of crime? 

Because the morale of the average 
unemployed worker is naturally low, it 
is often a difficult task to interest him in 
vocational training. The journeyman 
out of a job, the apprentice unemployed 
drifts about in a mood of resentment and 
despondency. Instead, he should be 
building for the future. Each can im- 
ae his skill and broaden his trade 

nowledge through attendance at suit- 
able evening, part-time, or day classes 
in public vocational schools. These not 
only should be free to those in need, 
but they should be encouraged, even 
urged to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Part-time training has meant to us 
in the past training for employed 
people. The student worked part-time 
and attended school part-time. Hereto- 
fore, students have been put out on a 
cooperative basis, one-half day one 
week, or two weeks plan. We must 
adjust to meet the changing needs of 
the people. 

First, instead of placing vocational 
school boys and girls on jobs, part time, 
it would be advisable to bring those on 
jobs into the school for part-time 
training and perhaps give other un- 
employed workers part-time jobs. Let 


_us keep our day vocational students in 


school full time, where it is possible. 

Second, the temporarily unemployed 
in industry and commerce should be 
considered legitimate part-time students 
for extension training or for retraining. 

Third, the employed man or woman 
who sees that his or her job is becoming 
endangered or obsolete, should be en- 
couraged to take retraining for a new 
occupation on a part-time basis. 

Fourth, some provision should be 
made for the homemaker, the woman 
with dual responsibilities who has been 
compelled to become a wage earner. 
She must still keep the home and mother 
the children, while taking training for 
commercial or industrial activity. 

Fifth, the ‘In and Outer’’, the one 
who has a job for a week or a month, 
and who wants to extend his training 
while unemployed should be accom- 
modated. 

Sixth, the dull season worker who 
prepares for promotion when industry 
opens its doors again should have help. 

These types of workers should be 
cared for in a flexible organization of 
part-time education in a public vo- 
cational school. What can we do about 
it? Local budgets are small, state funds 
are curtailed and federal funds circum- 
scribed with definite provisions re- 
garding expenditures. 

I heard a director say recently that he 


Dd 


wants his vocational school to be a 
real service station where any boy, girl, 
man, Or woman may get what he or she 
wants at the time it is needed. Fine in 
theory but very difficult to carry out 
because lack of funds prevents em- 
ployment of a teaching staff to care for 
necessary Classes. The situation is made 
more difficult because adult workers do 
not fit into classes for adolescents. The 
ages of the students and backgrounds of 
experience do not harmonize. Very 
rarely is it advisable to place the trained 
worker and the apprentice in the same 
group for training. 





SOME FACTS AND IMPRESSIONS 
OF A PART TIME SCHOOL IN THE 
YEAR 1932 


By Ceuta D. SHEtton, 


Commercial Coordinator, Seattle Public 
Schools, Seattle, Washington. 


That the Part Time School has come 
to stay no one can doubt who is in a 
position to watch the part it is playin 
in these dubious days of protracte 
unemployment. Administrators and 
Boards of Education are finding that 
Part Time Schools, Evening Schools, 
Vocational and Adult Education are 
needed by the community now even 
more than in normal times. 

In the far northwesterly State of 
Washington the Part Time School law 
is optional with districts. In 1921 three 
localities adopted the law—Spokane, 
the distributing point for all the 
agricultural activity of a large inland 
Empire; Aberdeen, once a_ thriving 
lumber town; and Seattle, the largest 
commercial and maritime city in the 
State. Both agricultural and lumber 
districts have been severely hit by the 
economic stress of recent years, with 
the result that the two small Part 
Time Schools have been obliged to 
close their doors. 

In Seattle the Part Time School is one 
department of the Edison Vocational 
School, both schools having the same 
Principal and sharing some teachers. 
This tie-up between the two schools 
has served to stabilize the Part Time 
School, and without losing any of its 
adaptability, the Part Time depart- 
ment profits by the strength of a well 
organized all day vocational school 
which is staunchly supported by trade 
groups and parents throughout the city. 

Although required attendance at Part 
Time School is four hours a week, there 
has always been a tendency on the part 
of employed boys and girls temporarily 
out of work, to put in extra half days at 
school. As unemployment has increased 
the school has become of additional 
benefit to these young people who, 
with their work experience, have out- 
growr. regular school but find practical 
instruction and a congenial environ- 
ment in the Part Time and Vocational 
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Schools. As an illustration of this, 
the first month of Part Time School 
has an enrollment of 496 students 
with a weekly attendance of 824 half 
days, showing to what extent over-age 
and unemployed boys and girls are 
availing themselves of the opportunities 
for training furnished by the Part Time 
School, by attending more than the 
four hour period required by law. 

The following tables of ages and 
grades of 496 Part Time School students 
serve to show the number of older and 
advanced pupils now in attendance. 


Grapes Comptetep By StuDENTs 
In Part Time ScHoou 


September, 1932 


Grades Boys Girls Total 
5 1 2 3 
6 F 3 2 5 
7 17 3 20 
8 40 14 54 
9 74 45 119 
10 3 47 go 
II 22 18 40 
12 9 6 15 
Graduates 14 52 66 


Unclassified, including 
12 University 
students 44 40 84 


TOTAL 267 229 496 


Aces or Part Time Scuoot STuDENTS 


September, 1932 


Age Boys Girls Total 
15 17 5 22 
16 50 38 88 
17 124 80 204 
18 or over 75 107 182 


TOTAL 266 22 96 
Since 1929 the whole situation for 
employed young people in Seattle has 
changed. The story is interestingly told 
in the continual decline in the number 
of working and school leaving permits 
issued: 

1929-30 193031 1931-32 
1622 1244 854 
Another by-product of the depression 

has been the increase in the number of 

girls attending Part Time School. 

While the boys still outnumber girls, 

yet the number of girls seeking permits 

as compared to boys has steadily risen. 

For example: 

Permits issued to: 


1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 
860 Boys 640 Boys 438 Boys 
697 Girls 604 Girls 416 Girls 


In the past, the duty of the co- 
ordinator has been to sell the school’s 
services to industry, and secure in- 
dustry as an extension instructional field, 
while giving the student a small com- 
pensation for services rendered. This is 
impossible today. 

The coordinator’s duty now should 
be to sell the school’s services from 
another angle: That is, to secure in- 
dustry’s help in bringing the workers, 
employed and unemployed, into the 
school for further training on a part- 
time basis, thus opening up jobs for as 
many pavt-time workers as possible. 

The retraining problem will tax the 


ingenuity of the vocational adviser. 
He must have a vast fund of information 
regarding present conditions before 
advice for retraining can be given. 

Each community has its own prob- 
lems to solve but we can agree on this 
point. A challenge has been made to 
the vocational people. 

That employment for girls has re- 
mained more stable than for boys is 
probably due to the fact that girls’ 
jobs follow commercial and domestic 
occupations. Girls who cannot find 
factory work are tending to accept 
housework rather than be idle. Minor 
girls, too, are being employed in larger 
numbers by the five and ten cent stores 
who are glad to pay the lower wage 
required by junior employees. In a 
recent report by Mrs. Anna Lalor 
Burdick on changes in Part Time and 
Continuation Schools all over the 
country she notes that for the year 1931 
32 the total number of girls in Continu- 
ation Schools exceeds the total number 
of boys by 11,000, and accounts for the 
increase largely by the fact that girls 
have obtained employment in domestic 
service where boys in messenger and 
delivery fields are unable to secure 
employment. 

The figures in the Placement Bureau 
of the Seattle Public Schools carry out 
the same conclusions in favor of girls. 

In 1930-31 out of 202 Part Time School 
students placed, 104 were girls, and 
98 boys, while in the past year, 1931-32, 
only 124 Part Time students were 
placed, 76 being girls and only 48 boys. 

Naturally enough changes in the 
type of Part Time School students have 
necessitated changes in the curriculum. 
So few of the boys attending are em- 
ployed in trades and industries that 
trade extension classes for them have 
proved too expensive and impractical 
to operate. As a result they are being 
cared for by Trade Preparatory and 
general continuation classes. 

Both boys and girls in commercial 
positions are amply served. Indeed, 
commercial courses have proved the 
greatest attraction to the over-age 
group who are seeking short cuts to 
commercial training without the ex- 
pense of business college. Just as boys 
and girls are glad of any work in these 
times, no matter what the wages paid, 
so they are happy to be occupied, and 
turn gratefully to the opportunity of 
attending the flexible commercial and 
trade preparatory courses available at 
Part Time School. They are wisely 
looking ahead, and preparing for the 
possible job when “‘business picks up’’. 

Since girls have less money to spend 
on clothes, and are finding it necessary 
to stay at home and help, or to work in 
other people’s homes for remuneration, 
there is an increased interest in home 
economics on the part of Continuation 
School girls. Not only are they anxious 
to sew for themselves or for smaller 
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brothers and sisters, but they reflect 
the family situaticn in their desire to 
study food values, and methods of 
preparing food at a low cost. This has 
made a noticeable improvement in the 
attitude of the type of girls who 
usually elect home economics subjects 
in Part Time School. 

Everywhere throughout the school 
there is an improvement in attitude, in 
attendance, and in type of students 
enrolling. One teacher remarked on the 
increased respect for Part Time School, 
another upon the fact that a better 
class of students seemed to be employed, 
(a condition easily explained by the 
facts of selection). The home economics 
teacher notes that her girls are using 
less make-up than formerly, and are 
wearing plainer clothing, though she 
sees no lack of personal neatness or 
cleanliness. Interest in school activities 
is keener than ever before, and there is 
a noticeable feeling of pride in the 
school and its accomplishments. 

The attitude of employers toward 
Part Time School has not apparently 
changed. They are quite uniformly 
favorable to it, and the Placement 
Bureau has become accustomed to calls 
for Part Time boys who attend regularly. 
On visiting an auto mechanics class of 
19 boys under 18—it was found that 
11 of the 19 were employed, three in 
the automobile trade. The question 
was asked whether employers made 
any trouble over their attendance at 
Part Time School. Almost with one 
voice they shouted, ‘“They make trouble 
if we don't attend’. 

In drawing conclusions from this 
gradual change that has been taking 
place in the character of the Part Time 
School, certain facts stand out, The 
whole age level has risen, both for 
school leaving permits, and for attend- 
ance at Part Time School. Attendance 
has greatly improved due, first, to an 
improved attitude toward Part Time 
School; second, to the higher standard 
of employed boys; and, third, to the 
disappearance of chronic absentees, 
many of whom have been unable to 
obtain work and so have left the city. 
This latter fact is perhaps the most 
significant of them all. Police and 
social records show that bands of 
vagrant boys between the ages of 15 
and 20 are roaming the country, un- 
cared for, and unsupervised. Does this 
in part account for the great increase of 
girls over boys in Part Time School 
during the last year? Are these lost 
boys the Part Time School problems of 
the Country? 





It's The Success You 
Make Of It, And Not 
The Job, That Counts 
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A SERVICE BUREAU 
IN A PART-TIME SCHOOL 


Mary Dusrow, Advisor 
Mount Vernon, New York 


No one who entered the part-time or 
continuation school work in its early 
days will ever forget the trying and 
unreasonable attitude of the pupils, 
employers, parents, children’s court 
judges and probation officers toward 
our efforts. In many places even the 
school authorities were hostile. 

Where this condition still exists it is 
probable that the school has failed in 
one of its purposes. This purpose can- 
not be attained by giving instruction 
only if it is the finest. It is not enough 
to provide trade try-out opportunities. 
This school must give a broader type 
of service. It is the last agency to guide 
the young worker through the difficult 
period of adolescence to adult life. 

We in Mount Vernon felt that in 
creating a Service Bureau we could 
serve all those concerned—the boy and 

irl, the employer and the parent. Our 
Testes Bureau concerns itself with 
more than just job finding. 

First, all working papers are issued 
through this office. In this way the 
adviser becomes familiar with all chil- 
dren entering industry before they be- 
come members of the Part-Time School. 
Her aim is to help them to find the Fest 
job possible. She interviews a parent of 
each child who has made known his 
desire to leave school. In many instances 
we here have been able to secure the 
return to school of pupils who belonged 
there. Many young men and women 
who have worked and realized where 
they fell short on the job have come to 
our Service Bureau for advice. We have 
placed in employment not only members 
of the Part-Time School, but sisters and 
brothers and even mothers and fathers 
of our pupils. Thus, out of 415 jobs 
secured since September 1931, 91 were 
for pupils of the Part-Time School; 
50 were for young men and women who 
formerly attended our Part-Time School; 
and 73 jobs were obtained for adults in 
the community who were told about 
our Service Bureau by school pupils. 
We placed 117 elementary and junior 
high school ec and 84 high school 
pupils in after-school and part-time 
jobs to help them remain in school. 

We have at the date of this writing 
only 1 unemployed boy and 2 unem- 
ployed girls in our school and have at 
no time even in this very difficult year 
had more than half a dozen. This has 
made it unnecessary for us to maintain 
a twenty-hour a week class. (All un- 


employed ~—_ in New York State 


are required to attend 20 hours a week.) 

Through the work of the Service 
Bureau we have come into close con- 
tact with the employers in our com- 
munity. It is a long time since we have 
been told that Part-Time pupils are not 


wanted on jobs. The employers call us 
whenever there is a vacancy which can 
be filled by a junior employee, and 
very often when adults are required. 
The stores in particular, find our serv- 
ices save them much time in inter- 
viewing large numbers of applicants. 

Our Bureau has been particularly 
helpful to employers in emergencies. 
For instance, a week before a holiday a 
store will call for 35 boys. The following 
excerpt is from the letter from the 
manager of our local Western Union 
Telegraph Office: ‘The delivery depart- 
ment and myself in particular wish to 
extend our sincere thanks and appreci- 
ation for your cooperation and splendid 
selection of boys. The entire force was 
the neatest and most earnest collection 
of boys I have ever had the pleasure of 
working with.” 


Because pupils, employers and parents 
have come to regard the Part-Time 
School as a help rather than hindrance 
we have been abie to gain the support 
of legislators. Though many bills have 
been introduced which would limit the 
schools seriously, none have been passed. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOL 


By Lewis E. Lawes 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison 


Education must realize its proper 
place in the new scheme of things. No 
education can be compiete without 
adequate training for a vocation that 
will equip the boy or girl or adolescent 
to meet the requirements of the new 
dispensation. Many, perhaps most, of 
our great army of school children will 
be able to follow their natural in- 
clinations. Circumstance, environment, 
opportunities will play their parts in 
shaping their lives. But a certain group 
must be especially trained and guided. 
It is from this group who generally fall 
by the wayside that our behavior 
problems arise. It is with those that 
education must seriously concern itself. 
The scope of the school must be widened 
so as to teach every pupil a vocation, to 
train him to a specific trade or occu- 
pation commensurate with his in- 
dividual and intimate abilities. 


—Taken from ‘‘Good Housekeeping’, Sep- 


tember, 1932. 


* 








The parents who formerly com- 
plained, “‘He can’t get a job as long as 
he has to go to school four hours a 
week’’ (The New York ,Law) have 
come to look upon our school as their 
best ally. We have had many parents 
come to see us, not only about their 
children in the Part-Time School, but 
about their other children. 

This year we have had. more appli- 
cants for work from those over school 
age than ever before and because our 
children have remained on their jobs, 
not leaving one until another was 
available, we have felt that we could 
devote more time to helping those in 
need throughout our whole city. We 
feel that in getting 183 jobs for young 
men and women past seventeen years of 
age we are helping the community 

Every job secured helps spread a 
feeling of good will towards the school. 

The parents, pupils and employers 
have all demonstrated this. Even neigh- 
bors and friends have heard of our 
Service Bureau and its work. So often 
it is necessary to call applicants on the 
telephone at the homes of nearby 
families and we have been surprised at 
the number of people who know the 
name of our advisor and-who are eager 
to help in getting a message relayed. 

Though placement of pupils into 
suitable jobs is our first concern, the 
many other ways our bureau functions 
is surprising. We are in close touch with 
all the social service groups here and 
have helped them find working homes 
for children. We have also advised 
their agents where to apprentice some 
of their charges in trade and occu- 
pations. 

We have helped former — of the 
Mount Vernon schools get scholarships 
in music and art. We have helped 
children in workmen's compensation 
cases when they could not understand 
just what to do and our advisor has 
gone to hearings in order to help clear 
up difficulties. 

We have obtained records from the 
immigration authorities, and in other 
ways have helped many of our former 
pupils secure citizenship papers. We 
secure hundreds of birth records a year 
for those who do not know how to go 
about getting them for themselves. 

We have found applicants —— 
into our office with very serious healt 
defects and sent them to the Medical 
Department and helped them get clinical 
aid if they were beyond school age. 

During the six years and seven 
months that our Service Bureau has 
existed we have found 4,211 jobs. We 
feel that every placement of the four 


thousand has added to the good re- 
lations between the school and the 
home. That our school is looked upon, 
aot only as a place to learn, but also as 
a friendly agency to which one may 
when in trouble or need is the source of 
our largest satisfaction. 
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WISCONSIN CONFERENCE ON THE 
PROBLEM OF CONTINUING EDU- 
CATION FOR UNEMPLOYED 
YOUTHS 


On Saturday, April 2, a conference 
was Called at Madison on the suggestion 
of Mr. George P. Hambrecht, State 
Director of Vocational Education, to 
discuss the important problem of con- 
tinuing education for those young 
people who have completed the high 
school or have graduated from college, 
who cannot obtain work and who have 
no funds to go on to school. 

The conference was attended by 
fifty-five representatives from various 
educational departments in the state. 
This report is offered as an example of 
what other state vocational leaders 
might well do in the interest of both the 
employed and the unemployed. 

The conference brought out clearly 
the fact that we are facing an important 

roblem in education. There are hun- 
Sods of young people in the state who 
want work 58 cannot find it, who 
should be using this free time to good 
advantage in making themselves more 
employable and in preparing for richer 
living. Some of these young people 
have not completed high school; some 
have completed high school; some have 
completed college. The educational 
needs of many of them are being met in 
an intelligent manner. The system of 
th schools and University Ex- 
tension training have been set XJ to 
take care of the educational needs of 
those who cannot make use of the 
regular resident high school and college 
course. 

There are several possibilities for the 
continuing education of these young 
people who are out of a job. The local 
high school may offer courses which 
even high school graduates have not 
had time to take and which they can 
now go back and take: courses in lan- 
guages, mathematics, literature, the 
social sciences; commercial courses. 
The local vocational school may be 
able to plan and give a valuable pro- 
gram. There are numerous high school 
and college graduates in every depart- 
ment of some of our vocational schools; 
in trade and industry, commerical, 
home making and general courses in 
both day and evening. In many cases 
university extension courses by corre- 
spondence or in classes, can best meet 
the need. 

In all these cases there is an important 
problem of guidance and in most of 
them an important problem of financing. 
At present, guidance is being given, to 
the best of their ability, by high school 
principals, extension representatives, 
and, in cities of 5,000 or over, by 


directors and coordinators of the vo- 
cational part-time evening schools, 
whose chief duty is to help the young 
person who has a-job or wants a job 


to supplement his job or his equipment 
for a job by continued school contacts 
planned to suit his particular needs. 

Some of the opinions expressed during 
the discussion were to the effect that: 

First, college work should be ex- 
tended to other communities as it has 
been to Milwaukee by the Milwaukee 
branch of the University Extension. 

Second, we need more money, rather 
than less, for educational purposes, in 
order that this "sete of unemploy- 
ment may be made a period of enrich- 
ment rather than a period of demorali- 
zation for our youth and adults. Edu- 
cators must protest against limiting 
educational facilities at a critical time 
like this. If educators do not make this 
fight for the youth of the country, it is 
hard to see any hope for their protection. 

Third, the youthful and adult un- 
employed of every community should 
be informed as to where they can go 
for guidance and help in planning and 
securing a constructive program of 
continuing education. 

Fourth, a broad program of guidance 
and training is necessary to meet the 
needs of all. There is no one so well 
trained that he cannot profit by more 
training if he can get the right kind. 
Not everyone finds his needs met best 
by a high school education. Sometimes 
a continuation a work experience with 
part-time vocational and general edu- 
cation in a vocational school appears 
to be the program needed. On the other 
hand, after a period spent in the various 
try-outs and other courses of the vo- 
cational school, the pupil is often con- 
vinced that he should go back and 
finish his high school course, and 
finish his work there. Each case has to 
be taken care of on its own merits. 

Fifth, as a result of the differences 
in individual needs, we may say that 
there can be no general plan for the 
training of the unemployed. We must 
consider each individual case separately. 

The final result of the conference was 
the appointment of a committee con- 
sisting of the heads of the various edu- 
cational agencies: Mr. John Callahan, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Chairman; Mr. George Ham- 
brecht, State Director of Vocational 
Education; Mr. E. G. Doudna, Secretary 
of the Board of Regents of the State 
Teachers’ Colleges; and Dr. Chester 
Snell, Dean of the Extension Division 
of the University, with Mr. F. O. 
Holt, registrar, acting as counsel and 
assistant to the committee. This com- 
mittee will undertake to coordinate 
the work of the various agencies now 
offering assistance to. those who want 
training beyond high school and even 
college, but who cannot leave home to 
obtain it; and not only to coordinate 
the work now being done, but also to 
plan for the extension of this work to 
meet present and future needs for con- 
tinuing education throughout the state. 


——> 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE 
INSTITUTIONAL FIELD 
FOR KANSAS 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


There are always numbers of girls in 
high schools whose schooling terminates 
with their high school experience. They 
are not planning for entrance to college 
and are usually absorbed into immediate 
employment in a constantly widening 
local area. 


The high school at Manhattan, 
Kansas, recognizing that this group 
of girls would make a more advan- 
tageous transition from school to work 
by having definite skill and knowledge 
to market, and recognizing that ss 
expanding food trades need a body of 
skilled workers as well as_ skilled 
managers—with the unusual oppor- 
tunities at hand—inaugurated a timely 
experiment and demonstration made 
possible by the cooperation of the 
Manhattan Kansas High School, the 
Department of Institutional Economics 
of the Kansas State College, and the 
State Board for Vocational Education. 
The bulletin describing this work is 
Sg by the Kansas State Board 
or Vocational Education, C. M. Miller, 
Director, Topeka, Kansas, and may be 
secured by request either from the state 
office or from Dr. Margaret Justin, Dean 
of the Division of Home Economics, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 


The Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, Cl on 
the outskirts of the city of Manhattan, 
Kansas, has a well organized depart- 
ment of Institutional Economics. In 
the building devoted to this work, 
there is prc, Bien a cafeteria, a restau- 
rant, and dining rooms for catering 
service, providing luncheons, suppers 
and banquets, or other refreshment for 
special occasions. The kitchens and 
dining room in the dormitory are like- 
wise operated under the direction of 
this department. All of these furnish 
adequate opportunities for practical 
work on a production basis under con- 
trolled cunuaitiie which represent an 
unusually high standard of commercial 
food service. 


A teaching fellowship is maintained 
by the department in the college. The 
person holding this fellowship is a 
graduate student who has had experience 
in the commercial field, and is em- 
ployed by the Manhattan City Schools 
to conduct a class in institutional eco- 
nomics in the High School. Older girls 
who are preparing for immediate em- 

loyment are enrolled in this work. 
he State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, subsidized in part, from trade 
and industrial funds, the salary of the 
person holding the fellowship, as a 
teacher of a trade class of less than 
college grade. 


By Anna« Laytor Burpicx 
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THE EFFECT OF CHANGING 
CONSUMPTION ON BUSINESS 


By Paut H. Nystrom 


Professor of Marketing, 
Columbia University 

It is a truism commonly overlooked 
that the object of all business is the 
satisfaction of consumer wants. As one 
gazes up at the walls and windows of 
many storied factories, retail stores and 
office buildings it may be difficult to 
hold to this view. Before the giant, 
complicated, automatic, modern ma- 
chine the consumer somehow seems 
rather puny and insignificant. 

It is not surprising then that the 
builders and owners of these machines 
and massive buildings sometimes forget 
the consumer or merely take the con- 
sumer for granted. They boast, not of 
their satisfied customers, Fut of the 
number of people employed, the number 
of thousands of output, the millions 
spent for color advertising and double- 
spreads and of the’ ‘creation of demand.” 

In mistaking the means for the end, 
it is also not surprising that even in 
prosperous times nearly 4o percent of 
all corporations in business make no 
profit, and in periods of depression, 
this rises to twice that number. 

A very high percentage of all busi- 
nesses established, 90 percent or more, 
sooner or later fail. A small number go 
into bankruptcy. Others are sold out. 
Most of them just peter out. We have 
surprisingly few concerns over a hun- 
dred years old. Most of our successful 
concerns are less than a generation old. 

The most fundamental as well as the 
most forgotten reason for the high 
failure rate in business is that the con- 
sumer is forgotten, or that the business 
is unable to get in touch with consumer 
demand, or to keep up with its changes, 
for this human object so insignificant 
looking along side of the machine, the 
office building and the department store, 
is still the determining factor in the 
success of these massive institutions. 

The individual consumer may not 
count for much, but when his wants are 
multiplied by the number of others 
wanting the same things, you havea 
force that business must reckon with. 
The function of business is to provide 
consumers with goods they want, when, 
where, and how they want them. 
Efficiency in business consists in furnish- 
ing this service satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically. This service must be satis- 


factory in order to gain and to maintain 
the consumers’ good-will, and it must 
be economical in order that it may not 
be taken away by more successful com- 
petition. Progress in business consists 
essentially in making better goods and 
—- more satisfactory service at 
ower and lower costs to consumers. 

The consumer determines both the 
character and the trend of business. 
Business success, therefore, depends 
upon finding out what people want and 
then giving this service as economically 
as possible. It is clear, then, that an 
cadentoniia of the importance of 
consumer demand, and of changes in 
consumption is a necessary part of the 
education and vocational equipment of 
those who are to go into business, as it 
is necessary to the success and even the 
existence of business itself. 

A cross-sectional study of the con- 
sumer demand made at any time must 
be a valuable source of information as 
to what people want. The cross- 
sectional study, however, is subject to 
a serious defect. In the nature of the 


‘ case, such a study can take no account 


of changes which are constantly going 
on. A knowledge of what consumers 
want at the present time is an essential 
basis with which to start, but the 
knowledge, to be of most value to 
business, must be ye on ger by 
continuous contact and study of con- 
sumer demand. 


Probably the most fundamental fact 
of all concerning consumer demand is 
its constant change. A business serving 
consumers properly at one time, if it 
does not change, is certain to be out of 
line with these consumers at another 
time. Business methods properly adapted 
to the needs of one period may, ten 
years later, due to changes in ‘con- 
sumer demand be largely out of date. 


This leads to the observation that a 

roper vocational view point for any 
rased of business or for that matter, 
any of the professions that serve busi- 
ness, includes an intensive understand- 
ing of consumer demand as it is, the 
development of an expectancy of change, 
and a training and technique to take 
note of such changes, the rates at 
which change themselves occur, and the 
directions in which they are going. 

It is the purpose of this address to 
outline some of the major changes 
going on among consumers which in 
turn affect business. The study of con- 


sumer demand will never be able to 
limit itself to a fixed set of facts and 
principles. It must adapt itself to the 
variations constantly going on, vari- 
ations resulting from discoveries and 
inventions, from the break-down of 
customs and the establishment of new 
ones, from the changing currents of 
fashions, from changes in occupations, 
changes in social life, and so on. An 
enumeration and brief description of 
some of the major changes going on at 
the present time may prove of value as 
a means of directing the attention of 
business men, and those training for 
business, to the need for awareness of 
such changes and to the need for making 
necessary adjustments, not in advance 
of, nor behind, but at the appropriate 
time, to meet the requirements of con- 
sumer demand. 

1. There is in this country a rising 
tide of population which averages an 
increase of about 14 percent a year. 
Population, of course, in simplest 
terms means consumers, customers for 
goods. Other things being equal, the 
greater the number of consuimers, the 
greater the demand for all classes of 
goods. That is why merchants and 
manufacturers are so much interested 
in population trends. More people mean 
more homes, more schools, more auto- 
mobiles, more retail stores, more fac- 
tories, and so on. Other things being 
equal, the number of people determines 
the extent of the market. 

This rapid growth in population is 
not a new movement, but it is never- 
theless fundamental. In 1910 the total 
population of the United States was 
92,000,000. In 1920 it had risen to 
105,000,000. In 1930 it was 122,000,000. 
This represents a rate of growth of 
about 144 percent in total population 
per year. 

In comparison with other older coun- 
tries, this is a very rapid increase in pop- 
ulation. The average rate of increase 
of population for the entire world is 
estimated at less than half this rate. 
If this rate of growth continued un- 
abated into the future, we should have 
145,000,000 by 1940; 170,000,000 by 
1950; and more than 200,000,000 by 
1960, less than thirty years away. 

It is, of course, improbable that this 
present rate of increase in population 
will continue indefinitely in the future. 
Indeed, population experts expect that 
the rate of growth of population in this 
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country will slow down and become 
stationary before this country reaches 
the 200,000,000 mark. It may become 
stationary at 165 or 175 millions. The 
rate of population increase at the present 
time is already lower than it was in 
past decades. One hundred years ago 
population increased at the rate of from 
33% to 4 per cent per year. Fifty years 
ago the rate of increase was about 214 
percent per year. Because of the decline 
in the birth rate and because of re- 
stricted immigration, both of which 
will be discussed later, it seems certain 
that the rate of increase in the future 
will continue to decline. However, even 
if the population growth may in the 
future be checked, it is clear that it is 
still growing very fast and that before 
the declines set in, large parts of the 
United States will be among the most 
densely populated areas in the world. 

An increase in population provides 
an increasing market, a means of 
taking up over-production and of utiliz- 
ing over-capacity. Growing population 
has in the past been an important 
remedy for business depressions. Simply 
waiting until there were more mouths 
to be fed, more backs to be clothed and 
more housing required brought the 
necessary relief from slump. Population 
is still growing, but at a decreasing 
rate. Within another lifetime, it will 
erigetd have reached a stationary 
evel. In the meantime, business must 
learn how to balance production and 
distribution to existing demand and 
other methods must be aud for curing 
business depressions than merely wait- 
ing for increased consumer demand, 
through sheer increases in numbers, to 
catch up with production. 

2. The current growth in population 
is practically all in cities and towns. 
The country is scarcely holding its own. 
City life and city standards fix the 
requirements of consumption. Even the 
country life of a generation ago has, 
because of good roads, use of auto- 
mobiles, ak nearness to Cities, passed 
away. Urban conditions stamp the 
character of all consumer demand now 
and will continue to do so even more 
in the future. 

3. Restriction of immigration is 
giving to this country, not only a more 
stable population from the standpoint 
of numbers, but also a consumption of 
goods influenced by American standards 
whatever they may happen to be. 
National and racial consumption charac- 
teristics are generally giving a to the 
social pressure of American fashions 
and customs. 

4. The birthrate has now fallen to 
18 births per year per thousand people. 
This is less than half of what it was a 
generation ago. It is still falling. It 
will probably go to 16, to 14, or even 
to 12. Fewer children means a lower 
demand for infants’ and childrens’ goods 
of all kinds. A lower birthrate sets 


arents free from the cares of large 
amilies and makes possible the use of 
a wide variety of goods formerly be- 
yond the reach of the masses. Money 
which a generation ago was used in 
buying children’s goods is now literally 
spent on automobiles, radios, movies 
and so on. 

5. The declining death rate has raised 
the average age of people living and 
has cut the relative volume of the 
undertakers’ business. The declining 
death-rate is making a fundamental 
change in the character of the popu- 
lation. Greater and greater proportions 
of the people are made up - aks people 
and smaller proportions of children and 
young people. In the census of 1930 
there were actually fewer children under 
5 years of age than there were in 1920. 
The effect of these changes, both on 
merchandise and educational require- 
ments, are obvious, but there is also 
the possibility of more subtile psycho- 
logical changes as well. As the prevail- 
ing average age of the consuming 
a rises it is possible that we shall 

ave a slowing up in acceptance of new 
things, an unwillingness to experiment, 
to take chances, or to make changes for 
the love of change and so on, the 
characteristics of advancing age. 

6. The decline in home owning and 
an increase in renting, noted over a long 
period of years, has probably been 
accented by the business conditions of 
the last two years. A market consisting 
of home owners is a very different 
market, with very different possi- 
bilities, in many respects, from a mar- 
ket made up predominantly of renters. 

The decline in home owning is not 
necessarily an indication of national 
decline nor of any evil whatsoever, but 
whether it is desirable socially or not, 
it certainly is going on, and in spite of 
the enormous real estate sales pro- 
motion efforts made to induce the 
masses of families to own their own 
homes. Such effort is being put forth 
nearly all of the time. Economists, edu- 
cators and publicists have urged the 
high human values of home owning. 
Many projects have been devised to 
help families to acquire their own 
homes. Even at the present time, 
President Hoover has a special com- 
mittee at work, issuing reports and 
hand books encouraging the home 
owning movement. In spite of all this 
pte education on the desirability of 
owning one’s own home, the trend for 
years seems to have been, and is now, 
in the opposite direction. This trend 
certainly makes a great difference in the 
character and quantity of goods that 
go into the homes and of the use made 
of them there. The decline in home 
owning and the rise in renting is 
revolutionizing the businesses supply- 
ing goods for home use. 

7. The rise in apartment house living 
is closely related to the trend towards 


> 


more renting rather than owning. The 
rented apartment most clearly em- 
phasizes the difference between the 
rented and the owned home. The rapid 
increase in apartment house living in 
American cities during the past ten 
years is nothing short of amazing. 
While there is a lull in the building of 
apartment houses now, due to the 
business depression, it may be safely 
presumed that this trend will again 
go on. 

8. There is, apparently, an increasing 
tendency of greater numbers of families 
to move oftener from one home to 
another than at any time within the 
present generation. The American peo- 
ple are and have always been a restless 
people. They move from place to place 
and from home to home without much 
hesitation. Moving day is one of our 
great national events in most American 
cities. In New York City there are said 
to be about 300,000 moves made every 
year on or about October first. 

There are no authentic statistics 
available of the number of families that 
move each year, for the country at large, 
but some indication of both the extent 
and trend of such movings may be in- 
ferred from the number of telephones 
moved or changed from one address to 
another within local service areas each 
year. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company compiles statistics of 
such moves for its own use. They show 
that about one family out of eight 
having phones, moves each year. Out 
of 15,400,000 phones in the Bell system 
at the end of 1929, 8,553,000 were 
residence phones and there were 1,113,- 
ooo moves. 

There is no reason to believe other 
American families not having phones or 
having phones connected up with in- 
dependent systems are more permanently 
located than are the families with Bell 
phones. Lacking any evidence to the 
contrary, it seems safe to assume that 
one-eighth of all the families in the 
United States, three and one-half 
millions of families, now move every 
year. 

The telephone statistics not only 
show that one family in eight moves 
per year, but also that in the last five 
years, that is, since 1925, the year for 
which these figures were first examined 
by the writer, the proportion of resi- 
dence phones moved increased regularly 
each year at about the rate of 6 percent 
increase. 

The rate of population increase, it 
should be recalled, is about 14 percent 
per year. The rate of increase of family 
moves, 6 percent per year, is, therefore, 
four times as fast as the population in- 
crease. And the end of this trend is not 
yet in sight. It may be one move out of 
seven families in 1933 and one family 
in six by 1935. 

The families that move frequently 
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very naturally have very different 
standards of household equipment and 
furnishings than those that establish 
themselves permanently. The consumer 
who knows that he or she will soon 
move isn’t likely to invest in large, 
heavy furniture, nor, indeed, in any 
furniture unless it seems absolutely 
necessary. Moving usually results in 
great furniture depreciation, breakage 
and wreckage. Thus moving makes a 
great market for new goods, but of 
small pieces or sets, folding furniture, 
ery that will fit into any type of 

ome and go with any combination of 
furnishings and so on. 

9. Smaller families, fewer servants, 
renting rather than owning and in- 
creasing activities for housewives out- 
side of the home have helped to es- 
tablish the trend towards smaller homes. 
This trend is marked not only in single 
houses, but also in apartments. In 
former years it was possible to determine 
the standard of living of a family by 
the size of its house. This test or 
badge is no longer significant. Some of 
the wealthiest families in any American 
community live in very small houses or 
apartments. Instead of size, what now 
counts most in fixing the standards of 
housing, are the location, the modern- 
ity, oa the style of the home itself and 
of its furnishings. 

As a result of the declining size in 
home, certain fundamental changes are 
taking place in character of the rooms 
of the house. Scarcely a generation ago, 
every home had its parlor. The parlor, 
as such, has practically rok are 
Formerly most homes contained a spare 
bedroom or a guest room. The guest 
room is certainly disappearing. Quarters 
for maids and servants are being elimi- 
nated. The rooms are generally smaller. 
Ceilings are lower. There is less unused 
space. 

It is only necessary to call to your 
attention the changes that have gone 
on in recent years in kitchens and 
dining rooms. The kitchen of today is a 
very different thing from what it was 
even 20 years ago. There are students of 
housing who freely predict that formal 
dining rooms will pass out of American 
homes within another generation. 

Along with these changes in rooms 
within the homes there have been im- 

rtant developments in such lines as 
Buile-in conveniences that were former- 
ly provided, if at all, by fixtures and 
furnishings bought in retail stores but 
which now form a part of the house 
itself, such as modern plumbing, heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, laundry equip- 
ment, closets, kitchen cabinets, tele- 
phones, bookcases, mirrors, refriger- 
ators, and even furniture and beds. 
One of the most recent movements in 
better class housing is the installation 
of cooling apparatus that will help to 
keep the temeperature moderate in hot 
summer weather in the same way as 


heating apparatus helps to keep the 
house warm during the cold weather. 

These changes have been coming on 
gradually for years. They seem to be 
well-founded in consumers’ tastes and 
demands. They have every indication of 
growing more and more important in 
the future. The effects of these trends 
on business are certainly momentous. 

10. The home industries, such as 
home sewing, laundering, baking and 
cooking are, with some exceptions, 
steadily declining. The present business 
depression has checked these declines 
somewhat. Pattern sales are up. Yard 
goods have increased in some places, 
but not in all parts of the country. 
Restaurant patronage has fallen off. 
Ready-to-serve foods have suffered sales 
declines. It is more than likely, how- 
ever, that these are but temporary 
checks and that with the return of 











Twelve Things to Remember 


. The value of time. 

. The success of perseverance. 
. The dignity of simplicity. 
. The worth of character. 
The power of kindness. 

. The influence of example. 

. The obligation of duty. 

. The wisdom of economy. 

. The virtue of patience. 

. The improvement of talent. 
. The joy of originating. 
—Marshall Field. 
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better business and improved personal 
and family incomes, the declines in 
the home industries will again set in. 

It is a fact of common knowledge that 
home sewing has been declining and 
that the use of ready-to-wear apparel 
has been growing for years. Home 
production of clothing for men and for 
boys passed out years ago. The manu- 
facture of clothing for women and 
children outside of the home has not 
forged ahead so rapidly as in the case of 
clothing for men and boys, but the 
movement has nevertheless been steadily 
onward. 

As another proof of this tendency, 
attention may be called to the fact that 
in many public schools home eco- 
nomics teachers have reported that, 
while the enrollment in such classes is 
as high as ever, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to interest high school 
girls in sewing, millinery and other 
similar courses. 

It is not meant, of course, that home 
sewing has passed out. Very far from it. 
There are still millions of garments 
made at home, but in relation to the 
total production of apparel, the pro- 

ortions of clothing made at home are 
decline and for many years the sales 


of sewing machines for domestic use 
and other equipment needed for home 
sewing, such as sewing cabinets, sewing 
chairs and sewing supplies, have been 
declining. 

Home sewing probably varies some- 
what with the prevailing styles in 
garments. When the fashion is for 
straight, simple garments, easily made 
by machine, factory production forges 
ahead. When intricacy of line and con- 
siderable detail is necessary, as has been 
the case in the fashions of 1930 and 
1931, it may be presumed that home 
dressmaking receives some impetus. 
One may conjecture, ‘however, that 
home sewing as applied to making of 
new "a reree is, in the long run, 
steadily losing ground to factory pro- 
duction. If this conjecture is correct, 
then the sale of yard goods and sewing 
supplies is likely to continue to decline 
and to serve the purposes of repair work 
rather than the making of new goods. 
While all manufacture and sale of 
ready-made goods should continue to 
grow. 

There has been a phenomenally rapid 
increase in patronage of steam laundries 
during the past ten years, an increase 
that seems to indicate that home 
washing is declining. The effects of this 
trend on the sale of domestic laundry 
equipment and supplies must be obvious. 

Even cooking, the last stronghold of 
private home industry, is making con- 
tinual strides towards a new simplicity. 
I am serious in the forecast that the 
home preparation of the meal, any 
meal, in the future will require not 
more than ten minutes of light artistic 
labor. In fact, the necessary ten minutes 
may in time cover not only the pre- 
paration of the meal, but the clearing 
up and dish washing as well. If you 
don't believe this, come with me into 
the stores and see how difficult it is 
to sell the modern housewife foods 
that require much time and energy for 
| agree or utensils that mav pro- 

uce wonderful results but which do 
not save time. Home economists are 
beginning to show how to do it and the 
dealers who stock the goods that may 
be used in preparing good meals in less 
than ten minutes are making good 
profits even in 1931. 

This same desire to save time and 
energy holds true for all of the other 
home industries as well as cooking. 
Hundreds and thousands of women 
flock to public institutes and schools 
advertising how to reduce labor. A 
few years ago countless crowds of 
women Came to see store demonstrations 
on ‘‘How to Make a Dress in an Hour’. 
Improvements followed. The time was 
even reduced to twenty-five minutes. 
Exhibits of efficiency kitchens that 
save work and steps always attract 
crowds. Teach the American house- 
wife, or the girl who is going to be the 
housewife, how to save time, labor and 
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dredgery. The trend of consumer demand 
lies in that direction. 

During recent years there has been a 
magnificent increase in the sale and use 
of a great variety of labor saving devices 
for home use, ranging from electric 
washing machines to toasters and 
vacuum cleaners. The labor saving appeal 
has been an effective argument in the 
widespread sale of these goods. The 
possibilities of further introduction of 
such labor saving equipment into 
American homes has probably just been 
touched. The ends are certainly not 
yet in sight. 

The development of these labor sav- 
ing devices for home use has paralleled 
the general tendency already referred 
to of the decline of home industries. To 
a large extent many of these devices do 
the work that could not be sent outside 
of the home, such as iceless refrigerators, 
vacuum Cleaners, toasters, etc. There has 
also been a marked growth of the use of 
devices that compete with the trend 
of sending the work outside of the 
home. Electric washing machines, sew- 
ing machines, fireless cookers, and 
electric ovens are in a true sense com- 
petitive with laundries, ready-to-wear 
shops and bakeries. The use of such 
labor saving devices has undoubtedly 
served as a check to the decline of some 
of the home industries and of the in- 
creased uses of products and services 
provided from outside of the home. 

From the standpoint of the student of 
American home life, this conflict be- 
tween the trend of declining home in- 
dustries and the use of labor saving 
a in keeping up these same 
industries, is one of the most interesing 
battles going on at the present time. 
One wonders what will be the final out- 
come. Will the movement towards use 
of labor saving equipment finally result 
in stabilizing traditional home in- 
dustries in the home, or will their use 
merely serve as a temporary check in a 
general movement of declines of home 
industries? It will, of course, take 
many years for these two courses to 
find their proper and natural levels. It 
may be many years before we shall be 
able to guess the ultimate answer. In 
the meantime, both trends are working 
full time. 

11. The rising standards of living 
from 1914 to 1918 and the declines 
since 1929 deserve the careful attention 
of the home economist who desires to 
understand and supply the types of 
scientific knowledge that people want 
and need. 

American families are generally striv- 
ing very hard to improve their standards 
of living. There are three ways in which 
the standard may be raised and main- 
tained. First, by securing higher wages 
or earnings; second, by definitely limit- 
ing the size of the family; and, third, 
by exercising skill in the use of the 
family income. 


From _ to 1928 there was a rapid, 
if not indeed an unparalled, rise in real 
income and in pager: ower among 
the masses of the people. This was 
accomplished by a widespread rise in 
standards of living. Higher incomes 
constituted the chief but not the only 
factor in establishing these higher 
standards of living. The second method 
of maintaining a high standard of 
living, that is, by definitely limiting 
the size of the family, is a practical fact 
which the declining birth rate figures 
indicate that American families are 
evidently putting into effective use. 
Give a certain family income, the 
effect of size of family on the standard 
of living may be made clear by this 
illustration. A single person—with an 
income of $1,800 or sepsis in 
most American communities, enjoy a 
fairly high standard of living—a 
standard of living which might be 
termed at least ‘‘Moderately well-to- 
do."’ A married couple living on the 
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with conditions as they find them and 
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same income would be reduced to at 
least one plane below, to a ‘‘Comfort 
level.’’ A family consisting of a man, 
wife and one tive te child would 
find themselves a step farther down the 
scale, at a ‘‘Minimum comfort level.”’ 
A family consisting of a man, a wife and 
three dependent children, according to 
all competent investigations, would 
have scarcely more than a ‘‘Bare 
existence’’ standard on this income. 


Finally, the clever, well-trained, ex- 

rienced shopper, the housewife who 

nows her practical home economics, 
can certainly secure greater satisfaction 
and more for her money than the care- 
less shopper. It is not too much to 
suggest that the intelligent use of 
family income will secure at least one 
plane or standard higher than the 
average on the same income. 


As already indicated, the improve- 
ment in American standards of living 
made up to 1928 were mainly due to the 
widespread increases in income aided 
by a declining birth-rate. To what 
extent, if any, the rising standards of 
living were the result of a better trained 
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consuming public is difficult to estimate. 
One of the effects of the depression in 
1930 has been to put a premium on 
knowledge and skill in the practical 
application of the economics of con- 
sumption. When the public that has 
been so badly hit by the depression 
comes to a general recognition of the 
fact that it may be impossible for 
years, if ever, to secure any standards 
of living through increases in income, 
there is certain to be a growing interest 
in the development of knowledge and 
education in consumption. There was 
little need for intensive study of better 
household management as long as in- 
creases in income were obtainable every 
few months. Now with incomes defi- 
nitely cut, and with the prospect that 
their recovery will be a slow process, 
the management of —— power 
will again take its place as one of the 
major factors in our national life. 


12. A rising development of consumer 
tasie occuring during the past twenty 
to thirty years has affected consumer 
choice in all kinds of goods in which 
art or design is a factor and, con- 
sequently, is responsible for the growth 
of the importance of fashion. 


Schools, from the kindergarten to the 
college, movies, periodicals, books, 
travel, contracts with larger cities, 
more leisure to think about such things, 
all have contributed to the develo 
ment of this force in consumer demand. 
Good taste is no longer a function of 
any particular class of people nor of 
goods of any particular price. Artistic 
quality of the type approved by mass 
taste is as necessary in goods at 5 and 
10 cents as in goods sold at 10 or 100 
dollars. To neglect the planes of cur- 
rent taste or the changing trends in 
current fashions today is the equiva- 
lent of business or professional suicide. 

The consuming public’s appreciation 
of beauty is the result of long years of 
cumulative education. People want to 
look well. They want their homes to 
look well, and, whether times are good 
or bad, the interest in beauty cannot 
be overestimated. 


In conclusion these twelve trends 
enumerated above are all in active 
progress at the present time. They are 
of sufficient importance to dominate the 
directions of business and must be con- 
sidered in the planning of the business 
of the future. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to mention some practical limi- 
tations on attempts to follow the 
— movements or trends such as 

iscussed in this paper. None of these 
changes take place instantaneously. 
All social changes are gradual. There 
is a considerable danger, both for pro- 
fessional and business purposes, to 
over-estimate both the rate and extent 
of these movements. It is clearly just as 
wrong to be ahead of as behind these 
movements. Furthermore, very few, 
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if any, consumer changes carry all con- 
sumets with them. Many consumers 
continue to express their wants in their 
old ways. Some even resent the new. 
One frequently encounters irritation 
where such people cannot get what they 
want of the old. The part of the con- 
suming public which does not follow 
the changes must be considered as well 
as those who do. Opportunities for 
business as well as for professional serv- 
ice exist among these lagging groups. 
For example, the decline in the home 
industries does not mean that cooking 
and home sewing have already passed 
out or are even likely to pass out in a 
long time to come. Thousands or in- 
deed millions of consumers will prefer 
to carry on their traditional activities 
long after the masses of the people have 
adopted new ways. These are major 
business and professional opportunities 
in providing the needs of people who are 
being carried along in the main streams, 
but there are also eddies in the main 
streams, where the main current flows 
by leaving things as they are for long 
times. There are communities, indeed, 
in which there will continue to be a 
demand for the older types of merchan- 
dise for years after the majority of 
people have forgotten about them. In 
spite of the progress made by the auto- 
mobile as a means of transportation, 
and its displacement of horse-drawn 
vehicle, there are still a few business 
concerns doing a fairly successful busi- 
ness in the sale of wagons and buggies 
as well as in harness and other equip- 
ment. This illustrates the business op- 
ortunities in the eddies of consumer 
emand, but this should not be con- 
sidered as a suggestion advising young 
people looking forward to business 
Careers to go into the harness business. 
Substantial developments now going 
on in business are those which most 
closely produce the goods and services 
that people want. Individual concerns 
that come nearest in their approxi- 
mations of consumer demand are able 
to show the best results. In fact, they 
are the only concerns able to show net 
profits in a period of business depression 
such as that of the present. In the period 
from 1910 down to 1920 the most im- 
portant contribution made to business 
science was the development of scientif- 
ic management as applied to production. 
In the Secnde from 1920 down through 
1929 the most significant progress in 
business was made in improvements and 
in the intensification of marketing 
methods. It now seems probable that 
the most important contribution to 
a rng knowledge likely to be made 
uring the next ten years will be the 
discovery of the importance of the 
consumer, and the development of a 
business technique to determine the 
extent and intensity and the rate and 
change of directions of consumer de- 
mand. 
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A TRYOUT PLAN 
IN RETAIL SELLING 


By Witt1am A. Hemmer, Director, 
Continuation School, Saginaw, Michigan. 


One of the main objectives of the 
Continuation School is to help a young 
person to secure the right kind of a job 
or position and through guidance and 
training to develop those abilities and 
attitudes which make for advancement 
on the job and for good citizenship. 

For years we have sought a method 
of giving practical training in or in 
connection with the schools. We are 
coming to believe that the schools 
should give the fundamental knowl- 
edge and skills and develop the abilities 
required for various trades and occu- 
pations and leave to industry the 
specialized practical training under 
working conditions. This statement 
does not imply that the duty of the 
school is done as soon as the young 
person is placed in employment. 


Until about two years ago very few 
continuation school girls in our city 
worked in the stores as salesgirls. No 
definite plan of tryout or placement was 
followed. Such procedure caused em- 
ployers a waste of time and money to 
say nothing of worry and discourage- 
ment on the part of the girls. The 
reason was that the employers had no 
basis for selecting prospective sales- 
girls and consequently many were dis- 
missed without knowing why. Lack of 


cooperation caused waste. 


Faced with these facts the store 
managers, teachers and students have 
worked out a plan which, though 
cooperative, does not cause loss of 
freedom of action on the part of anyone. 
The plan as conceived by the author is 
simply a short tryout period under 
working conditions. This tryout is 
treated by the young person as a serious 
undertaking. 


How Tue Pran Works 


There were, at the start, in the Con- 
tinuation School, possibly fifty girls 
who wanted to become salesgirls. 
Among them were many unsuited to the 
work. None of them had had training 
on that important piece of store equip- 
ment, the cash register. A cash register 
was obtained and the instructor trained 
the girls individually and in groups in 
its use. In addition she gave them special 
preliminary lessons of which the follow- 
ing are examples: 

1. Young Workers and Their Jobs. 

2. Regulations of the Working Day. 

3. Factors in Promotion. 

4. Getting a Job. 

5. Education and Industry. 


Six girls were finally selected as the 
most promising candidates. All six 
were called together and told that it 
was of paramount importance to make 


the plan a success. The following card 
was given to one of the girls: 


. aa Manager..... .. Store 
These six young women are anxious 

to take a training period in your store. 
I. 


(Names of the Girls) 


Pt ae 


W. A. Hemmer. 


With this card of introduction the 
girls went to the store. The manager 
gave the girls a talk on the rules and 
regulations of the store and then put 
them to work at the counters with the 
regular girls who were given instruction 
to help the new girls. For four hours 
they worked side by side. At the end of 
that time the instructor called to see 
how they were getting on. The manager 
said that there were five whom he 
could put to work the following day 
which was Saturday. The sixth girl 
eliminated herself. 

By the above means over fifty girls 
received training in one store. In the 
fall of 1930 over forty were on the 
payroll at one time just before Christ- 
mas. Those who were not working 
knew why they were not selected or 
had decided that they did not care to 
become salesgirls. A year later, eight, 
who had begun as temporary help, 
were regularly employed in the same 
store. 


TRAINING IncrEAsEs EARNING PowER 

To what extent do the girls profit by 
the two to four hour training period? 
Of forty-five who had at some time 
taken training in one store, thirty-six 
were working during the month of 
December, 1931, and their earnings 
amounted to $705.75. Of thirty-six who 
took training at another store twenty- 
nine had worked irregularly during 
December and their earnings were 
$517.71. 

All told 80 continuation school girls 
or former school girls worked in various 
stores during the same month and their 
combined earnings amounted to $1640.- 
4I. 

These figures mean that one hundred 
families have added an average of $18.00 
to their family budget during the month 
of December. In many cases this was 
the only earned money which came 
into the home during that month. 

Our continuation school boys have 
not been able to do so well as the 
girls. Nevertheless thirty-one boys 
earned $1173.00 during the first four 
months of the school year. Employers 
are urged to take the boys on trial and 
give them the same consideration that 
some store managers have given the 
girls. Throughout the city, boys are 
found who have been placed through 
this or a similar plan. 
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VOCATIONAL ADVISEMENT IN A 
CHANGING ECONOMIC WORLD 


By Dr. C. A. Prosser 
i: 


Sometimes in reverie and occasionally 
in dreams, the industrial life of America 
rises before me as one Great Industrial 
City. Along its noisy streets there 
mount toward the heavens huge temples 
of industry within which men make a 
living by producing goods to serve the 
world’s needs. In adjoining streets and 
in more quiet suburbs, laboratories and 
shops are busily engaged in discovering, 
inventing, designing and fashioning 
new labor-saving devices and processes 
to take the place of human labor. From 
time to time the results of their work 
find their way to the rear doors of the 
temples of industry. Soon the men who 
have been displaced by the new mechan- 
ism or method pour out into the street; 
look in a bewildered way at the tall 
temples that tower around them; and 
ask in discouraged tones: ‘‘Where in 
all this mess can I find another job?’’. 


CHANGING JoBs AND SHIFTING WORKERS 


Whatever may be the final or net 
results of technological progress upon 
the total number of full time jobs 
available in the United States—upon 
the total opportunities for full time 
employment—no one will question the 
essential truth of the foregoing picture 
of the way in which workers are con- 
stantly being displaced by labor-saving 
machines and processes and as a result 
are dropped from the payroll into the 
pool of the unemployed, at least 
temporarily. Nor will anyone familiar 
with conditions of employment in 
productive industry, at least, dispute 
the statement that the tempo of this 
displacement has been continually in- 
creased. The rate at which workers are 
supplanted by machines has been con- 
stantly accelerated as the number of 
new inventions has been rapidly in- 
creased and as these substitutes for 
human labor have been introduced and 
used more rapidly on a more extensive 
and widespread scale. 

This picture of the results of tech- 
nological advancement upon the em- 
ployment of workers in manufacturing 
establishments is also one that describes 
conditions and tendencies in coal mining, 
in agriculture, in transportation, and 
in the service trades. Nor are the 
effects of the Iron Man confined to the 


productive callings alone. To a degree 
already startling, the increased in- 
troduction and use of labor-saving 
devices and processes have brought 
about a corresponding acceleration in 
the displacement of workers who are 
engaged in communication, transpor- 
tation, trade and other branches of the 
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distributive callings. Indeed, it would 
not be difficult to show that tech- 
nological progress is also affecting in 
the same way almost every occupation 
commonly classed as professional. 

In every line of employment, the 
advancement of labor-saving mecha- 
nisms and methods is causing more 
workers to lose employment at least 
temporarily and each worker on the 
average to lose his employment more 
frequently. To this direct effect of 
technological change upon employ- 
ment conditions must be added certain 
indirect results which are almost as 
formidable. In the triumphant wake of 
the Iron Man have come both large 
scale production of goods and sweepin 
changes in the materials and tools aout 
in that production. These in turn have 
led directly or indirectly to huge 
corporations, combines, mergers, the 
abandonment of plants, sick and dying 
industries, over-equipment, over-pro- 
duction, seasonal employment, over- 
crowded occupations and a constantly 
shifting labor force. Taking advantage 
of its opportunity, moreover, scientific 
management, beginning where the labor- 


saving machine ends, proceeds to further 
specialize the task and to further sub- 
divide labor until the displacement of 
workers due to improved management 
of men and materials and machines 
often exceeds that which is traceable 
directly to the inventor or the chemist. 

As a result of all these causes working 
together, the typical worker is more 
and more becoming one who is em- 
ployed in a job that is subject to both 
abolishment and pronounced change. 
He is, therefore, more or less temporarily 
employed. Whether he looks forward 
to it or not, the job which the typical 
worker holds is likely to be either com- 
pletely abolished by technological 
change or to be so greatly modified in 
its content and demands as to become 
virtually a new job which, as we shall 
see, he may or may not be able to 
perform. 


New Joss ror Disptacep Workers 

The problem before the worker of 
the Twentieth Century is not that of 
adapting himself to the conditions of 
a static job whose demands are fixed 
and constant but of a dynamic job 
which is in process of change or of 
complete abolishment as the result of 
technological progress and other con- 
comitant causes. Promotion in an 
occupation means the contined advance- 
ment from one job to a better one which 
is won by the worker who succeeds in 
meeting the requirements of each 
dynamic job up the line whatever may 
be its shifting demands. Because of the 
acceleration in the discovery, invention, 
introduction and wide-spread use of 
labor-saving devices and processes, the 
shifting character of occupations has 
been constantly increasing during the 
present century. 

In a system of free economic com- 
petition we may expect this acceleration 
to proceed at an ever increasing rate. 
As a result, jobs and occupations will 
tend to become even more dynamic. 
They will be wiped out by technological 
progress more frequently and more 
workers will be displaced correspond- 
ingly. The jobs that continue will be 
greatly modified in character and, 
correspondingly, in the kind and grade 
of skill and knowledge required for 
their efficient performance. As we shall 
see later, out of this flux new employ- 
ments will be developed in the dis- 
covery, designing, fashioning, installing 
and servicing of improved labor-saving 
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mechanisms and processes, and these 
employments will continually make 
higher demands on the intelligence, the 
understanding and the resourcefulness 
of our more permanently employed 
technicians and mechanics. 

It is in this world of rapidly changing 
jobs and occupations that the Ameri- 
can youth must work out his own 
destiny. The problem would be difficult 
enough if these jobs and occupations 
remained fixed while workers strove 
to meet their varied requirements; to 
hold a present employment; and to 
prepare a advancement to a better 
position. It becomes as much more 
complicated under the actual con- 
ditions of dynamic jobs which he faces 
as a moving picture in constrast with 
a ‘“‘still’’. Before he enters upon his 
first employment he must make one 
decision: ‘“What kind of a job shall I 
try to get or, if you will, what job 
shall I accept?”’ 

After he enters upon employment he 
must make during his years as a worker 
many decisions such as: ‘‘Shall I stay 
in this line of work or shift to some 
other; or having lost my job, what 
shall I try to do next; or having been 
dropped by my old employer, where 
shall I find another one; or where can 
I get help in learning my job better; 
or what is the line of promotion in my 
present occupation; or how can I get 
help in preparing for the next job up 
the line; or how can I plan and realize 
a career in my line of work; or how can 
I keep abreast of the many and swift 
changes in technical knowledge and 
practical processes that are going on 
in my line of work; or by what means 
can | make myself indispensable to an 
employer in my occupation and thus 
insure permanent employment?”’ 

For every problem and question 
which the typical youth must decide 
before becoming a wage earner, a 
hundred arise after he enters upon 
employment. For every help, therefore, 
which he receives from a vocational 
counselor, there are many occasions on 
which he may need such help after he 
goes to work. Nevertheless, our whole 
program of vocational counseling has 
apparently been set up on the theory 
that the youth needs help greatly in 
finding his first job but no help at all 
thereafter. We have developed with 
extraordinary rapidity a movement for 
the vocational guidance of those who 
are still attending full time the regular 
schools. With the single exception of 
the service rendered to working youth 
over fourteen and under eighteen years 
of age by the compulsory continuation 
schools in the larger industrial centers 
of about half the states, no provision 
has been made at public expense or 
under public auspices for the vocational 
advisement or placement of young 
persons who have checked out of the 
public schools to go to work. 


No ADVIsEMENT FoR DisPLAcEeD 
WorkERS 

In many communities every effort is 
made to help the sheltered youth be- 
fore he goes to work, regarding the 
wage-earning problem before him. Ir- 
respective of the efficiency of much of 
this effort, its purpose and effort are to 
be commended. As soon as he goes to 
work, too many regular schools say to 
him in effect: ‘‘We have no further 
responsibility for you. By virtue of the 
fact that you have withdrawn from 
our regular enrollment you are no 
longer entitled to any service from us 
but must hereafter fend for yourself.” 

Roughly, about 350,000 working 
boys and girls, most of them under 
sixteen and few, if any, over eighteen, 
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The men who try to do something | 
and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and 
and succeed. 


—Lloyd Jones. 
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receive help regarding their job prob- 


_ lems during the few brief years they 


belong as wage-earners to the con- 
tinuation or part-time school. Outside 
the perfunctory service of registering 
those out of work desiring employment, 
rendered by the public employment 
officies of the states and by the Federal 
government, there are few, if any 
public agencies which undertake to 
provide any adequate counsel for any 
person over eighteen years of age regard- 
ing the vital and perplexing problems 
of getting and holding a job and of 
winning promotion in the intricate and 
kaleidoscopic world where he must 
comipete with his fellows equally per- 
plexed and equally in need of help from 
some source. So far as I know, more- 
over, there has not as yet been es- 
tablished by any private agency any 
service in vocational counseling which 
includes within its purview the youth 
or man who has already gone to work 
as well as the boy or girl who is still 
in the full time school. 


Causes or NEGLECT 

There are, doubtless, many reasons 
for the emphasis in vocational counsel- 
ing which has been laid on service to 
the sheltered group that still remains in 
school and for the exclusion from that 
service of those already employed. 
Because of their academic antecedents 
and predilections, many vocational 
guidance persons are ignorant of the 
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real conditions of employment which 
the youth faces. Such counselors are 
absolutely honest in their conception 
of jobs as ‘‘stills’’ instead of moving 
pictures—as employments having a 
fixed content and making fixed demands 
that ambitious workers may learn in a 
systematic way as they advance through 
a series of static experiences which are 
upgraded so that by learning each of 
them in order, the worker masters the 
occupation, wins deserved promotion 
and achieves permanent employment. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Nevertheless, still other edu- 
cators who recognize the ceaselessly 
changing character of the world of 
jobs and the corresponding need of the 
wage-earner for counsel in his dilemmas 
are afraid, apparently, to face the 
problem. Ostrich like, they stick their 
heads in the sand and refuse to see what 
they know they will see if they look. 
As in Mrs. Warren's Profession, they 
choose to take the easiest way which to 
the traditional schoolmaster is always 
that of dealing with the conforming 
group of young people whom legal 
and parental control bring to the school 
house. By this plan he avoids the un- 
doubted difficulties connected with any 
effort to provide service for those who 
have left the schools for wage earning; 
who do not conform in their interests 
and needs to the accepted pattern of 
regular students; and who are largely 
out of both parental and legal control. 

Another moving cause of the neglect 
of both the training and the vocational 
advisement of the youth who has gone 
to work is the feeling on the part of the 
regular school administrator that all 
the money available should be expended 
on the other group. It is needed to 
provide attractive buildings, the best 
facilities, better salaries for more capable 
teachers and attractive programs both 
inside and outside the schoolhouse for 
the full time group of students. ‘By 
virtue of the fact that they remain in 
school, these constitute the superior 
group upon whom the expenditure of 
public money will bring the largest 
returns and will, therefore, constitute 
the wisest investment.” 

‘Those who have withdrawn to go 
to work had an equal chance to enjoy 
the facilities provided for those who 
remain in school. Since they elected to 
withdraw, they have forfeited any 
right to educational service of any 
kind. As they are now earning money, 
they should be self-supporting in every 
way, including further education.” 

With this argument the use is 
restricted of public funds for any form 
of service to employed persons. Mean- 
while we continue to increase the per 
capita cost of educational service for 
the typical youth who remains in 
school and whose family is usually 
better able to pay for it. The older the 
group that remains in school, the 
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greater the per capita of its education 
at public expense and the greater the 
proportionate number of its members 
who are able to pay for what they 
receive. Conveniently forgetting all 
this, most communities forego further 
educational service, including vo- 
cational counseling, to those who have 
entered employment, on the ground that 
no money is available for the purpose 
because it must be expended on the 
other crowd! 
II. 


UnFounDED AcapEemic NOoTIONsS 


There are still other reasons which 
have made vocational counseling an 
exclusively pre-employment service and 
which are directly traceable to the 
persistence of certain academic notions. 
One of these is the belief that edu- 
cation is always something that one 
gets as a member of a group called a 
class which is taught a systematized 
body of knowledge (facts) by a person 
called a teacher. This has always oper- 
ated to minimize the value of practical 
experience as an educative device and 
of personal service such as vocational 
counseling. According to this point 
of view, vocational guidance con- 
stitutes a legitimate part of an edu- 
cational program when it is given in- 
cidently to those whoare attending 
regular school for other and more 
important purposes but not when it is 
to be given to a youth who needs help 
in interpreting his experiences as a 
wage-earner and in planning a career 
in the line of work in which he is 
already engaged. That service tends to 
become something else than education 
as it becomes a personal instead of a 
group activity. 

Still another even more potent in- 
fluence upon the policies and practices 
of vocational guidance is the persistence 
of a naive faith in factual education 
and in the carry over value for life of 
cold storage education in facts and 
ideas for which the youth has no present 
use and little, if any, prospects of 
future use. There can be no defense of 
the proposal that a program of vo- 
cational counseling shall cease for the 
youth as soon as he enters upon employ- 
ment, except one of the other of two 
contentions: (1) either that he will 
not encounter any further problems 
after he gets his first job which require 
any decisions by him in making which 
he needs further counseling; (2) or that 
he was given by the vocational counsel- 
ing service before leaving the full time 
school a complete factual equipment 
regarding jobs and occupations and an 
ability to apply it efficiently in all 
situations which have made him self- 
sufficient for life in solving his employ- 
ment problems. Anyone who knows the 
real facts about occupations and em- 
ployment conditions knows how absurd 
are both these theories; nevertheless 
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such notions not only persist with 
individuals but they also have been 
potent factors in determining the pur- 
poses and procedures of the program of 
vocational guidance under complete 
academic control. 

It is this factual and deferred character 
of vocational guidance for the youth 
still in school which constitutes the 
greatest handicap in any effort to make 
the service efficient. In the performance 
of any task, efficient results are obtained 
only by checking them against a 
standard. When there are no results to 
check one soon finds himself working 
in the dark. This is precisely the 
fundamental trouble in the vocational 
counseling of school boys and girls. 
Until later they make a deferred choice 
of an occupation or of preparation for 
it, there is no opportunity to learn 
whether they will use the counsel 
regarding employments which they 
have been given. When that oppor- 
tunity comes there is no way to prove 
that this previous counseling was used 
at all; or to measure the extent to which 
it was used; or to determine, even where 
the counseling was completely observed, 
whether it was correct or wise. 

These does not exist today, so far as 
I know, any tangible proof that two 
decades of vocational guidance have 
improved the selection of occupations 
made of our youth on leaving school. 
All these considerations have tended 
to make the vocational guidance move- 
ment in many places very theoretical 
instead of practical. In some quarters 
it has become a cult instead of a 
practical enterprise and has, as a 
result, incorporated into the movemnt 
all sorts of service from health and 
hygiene to morals and conduct having 
nothing to do directly with the original 
aim of guiding young people to suitable 
employment. 

There should be no misunderstanding 
here. Probably all the various services 
to sheltered youth which have become 
part of the vocational guidance move- 
ment constitute the most definite pro- 
gram of conservation of our boys and 
girls which the schools have developed. 
In that commendable program the 
actual working value in choosing an 
occupation, of the facts concerning the 
various employments and their demands 
on workers, is probably much less than 
is commonly supposed. 

The largest value of the vocational 
phase of vocational guidance lies in its 
constant emphasis on the truth that all 
should work; that everyone should try 
to find a line of employment which he 
likes and which likes him; and that the 
way to have a career is to plan it and 
then prepare for it through education 
and experience. There are not wanting 
signs to indicate that more or less con- 
sciously the movement has recognized 
the limitations of the service the schools 
can really render to youth when it 
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comes to selecting, holding and ad- 
vancing in a line of employment and 
that there has resulted a spreading and 
generalizing of the aims of the move- 
ment to include other things important 
both to work and to living which the 
youth should know. 


III. 
CoNnFUSION AND DiscoURAGEMENT 


Many vocational guidance people 
who see the constant changes in jobs 
and the constant shifting of workers 
find themselves confused in the face of 
the problem it presents to the youth on 
leaving school. There may be a recog- 
nition of what is happening in industry, 
but a failure to realize that techno- 
logical change is also accelerating the 
displacement of workers in mining, in 
agriculture, in transportation rm in 
the distributive callings of trade and 
commerce. Often this confusion leads 
to the defeatist feeling on the teacher so 
far as the ordinary boy or girl is con- 
cerned and the ordinary job. What is 
the use of laying so much emphasis on 
the choice of the first job when the 
next improvement in the process may 
wipe it out and set the young worker 
adrift? 


More than we know, perhaps, this 
confusion and discouragement regarding 
the opportunities and possibilities of 
the employments at which millions 
toil may explain the great emphasis 
which many of those engaged in vo- 
cational guidance lay upon the choice 
of a professional career by as many 
youth of ability as can be induced to 
take that path. While of course, there 
is always room at the top, the truth is 
that all professions with the possible 
exception of medicine are already greatly 
overcrowded—more so than many of 
the desirable employments of less than 
college or professional grade. 


Along with many others, I share in 
the notion that the largest service that 
guidance for the sheltered youth of the 
schools can render is that of guidance 
to training and not guidance to a job. 
Unfortunately the only training we 
have, generally speaking, as yet de- 
veloped in the schools is training that 
leads through a regular secondary 
school course to a liberal arts college 
and the professional schools. Much less 
than 5% of the youth of the country 
who leave school for work in other 
than professional occupations have any 
chance whatever to get any training 
having any specific value for the kind 
of work they are to do in life. For them 
guidance to training is a joke more 
honored in the breach than in the 
observance. After they enter upon 
employment and discover the need for 
training that will enable them to 
hold their present job or to avoid dis- 
placement or to meet the higher de- 
mands of another job. they will find an 
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even greater lack of available training 
facilities to help them. 

Perhaps also this confusion and dis- 
couragement also explains the great 
emphasis laid on the I.Q. in all dis- 
cussions among the vocational guidance 
experts. Apparently the escape is to 
select the few with higher native or 
intrinsic intelligence, advise them to 
shoot at the stars, keep them safely at 
work through the high school, deliver 
them to the liberal arts college safely 
and let nature take its course. Not a 
very expert job! Probably this explains 
also why so much emphasis is laid on 
one’s chronological age and so little 
is said about the large number of jobs 
still existing in which beyond a 
reasonable degree of sense, the im- 
portant assets from the employers 
standpoint are still the old fashioned 
virtues which no system of mental 
testing either reveals or evaluates. 

What wonder under these conditions 
that the program of vocational guidance 
resolves itself very largely into a little 
visiting of large industries and com- 
mercial establishments if such are 


available; a factual study of a wide 
variety of employments, of a cold 
storage character; and the constant 
preachment of the fundamental thesis 
that everybody possible should go to 
college and follow a profession! 


In Quest oF A Jos 


From the standpoint of the mass 
problem, at least, we need to be con- 
cerned with those who go tocollege 
and follow the professions. Theoreti- 
cally, at least, their longer training at 
public expense has equipped them as 
— of superior ability to look out 
or themselves in getting and holding 
employment. They constitute much less 
than one of every twenty of our citizen- 
ship who must somehow continually 
hold some kind of a job in order to 
make a living. Any democratic scheme 
of vocational advisement must serve 
the mass and serve those who need 
help most. 

For this reason we are here concerned 
most with the typical youth of the 
nation who leaves school to go to work 
some time after his seventeenth birth- 
day when he becomes sixteen years of 
age. As assets he possesses at least a 
common school education and may 
have part or all of a high school train- 
ing, but, usually in a high school whose 
chief purpose is to prepare its pupils 
for college entrance. He may or may not 
have received the sort of vocational 
advisement previously described, before 
dropping out of school. To these assets 
must be added whatever physical, 
mental and personal qualifications, large 
or small, good or bad, hereceived by 
heredity or acquired through environ- 
ment. 

Inescapable is the fact that he must 
get some kind of a job. Theoretically, 


he gets one in the occupation upon 


which he and the vocational advisor 
at the school agreed as being the one 
for which he is best suited because he 
likes it best and for it he is best fitted. 
Actually this seldom takes place in 
practice. The youth, who selects his 
life work before leaving the schools, 
enters upon some job in his chosen line 
as his first employment, remains in the 
same occupation while he mounts from 
one promotion to another until he has 
achieved the career he planned in his 
youth, has virtually no existence out- 
side the story books today! 

Quite different is the real story. In 
practice, our youth in quest of a job 
takes one that is available of which he 
knows and for which he can secure fair 
if not favorable consideration. Ob- 
viously, it must usually be one in the 
old home town; must be open at the 
time he needs employment; must be one 
of which, in some way, he has been 
made aware; must be one for which he 
is able to set up the presumption that 
he is fitted; and must be one regarding 
which he can gain favorable ‘contact 
with the person who has the job at his 
disposal. 

In spite of all notions to the contrary, 
these are the true conditions under 
which the typical American youth gets 
his first employment. Far more im- 
portant to him than I.Q. marks and 
plant visitation and factual knowledge 
about comparative wages, conditions 
of employment and demands upon 


- workers, in an array of occupations, is 


the knowledge which the social circle 
of his family, the gang and the neighbor- 
hood possess about current openings 
for employment and the way to go 
about getting one of them. However 
casual or deep seated may be his 
preference for a given occupation, it 
counts at the outset, at least, for little 
or nothing if the occupation does not 
exist locally or is not at the time 
available locally. 

There has just been described the 
very human way in which the typical 
American youth secures his first job 
and will probably always secure it. 
Along with this way there goes, 
enerally speaking, a corresponding 
Sins of employers to select young 
recruits properly and to upgrade jobs 
and promote workers by any definite 
and systematic plan. Under these con- 
ditions everything that might be ex- 
pected takes place with the youth in 
his first job. In a few instances he has 
found his work—let him ask no other 
blessing. In it he remains and works 
out a career in a line of promotion 
which he likes and for which he is 
adapted. In such a confused hit or miss 
scheme of job finding, however, it is 
inevitable that for many reasons the 
overwhelming majority of youth finds 
themselves misplaced or dissatisfied on 
the first job which they soon leave to 


start again on the great adventure of 
securing another one. 

Any analysis of these reasons will 
establish all such causes of loss of job, 
unemployment and renewed search for 
reemployment as the following: He 
left the job because he did not like it; 
because he did not get along well on it; 
because it was too hard or too con- 
fining; because he was not promoted 
in wage or position fast enough; be- 
cause he could not see any future ahead 
of him; because he saw something he 
liked better; because he was discharged 
for indifferent or unsatisfactory work; 
or because a new mechanical or chemical 
device or process wiped out the old job 
and he was not able to qualify for one 
of the new jobs created by the change. 

In my opinion no scheme of pre- 
employment guidance or advisement 
will ever serve as a preventive or sub- 
stitute for the very human way in 
which the American youth adapts him- 
self to the conditions under which he 
gets his first job. Not in this gereration, 
at least, will those conditions change. 
The picture of the human way by which 
the youth enters into and passes out of 
his first job is a most discouraging one 
from the standpoint of those, of whom 
I am one, who believe that a social 
responsibility rests upon employers 
for the better conservation of the young 
workers whom they employ. Those 
employers who feel a sense of this 
responsibility will never discharge it 
properly unless and until they improve 
their methods of selecting and handling 
new recruits to the business—a problem 
with which we are here not immediately 
concerned. 


In THE Poot or THE EMPLOYED 


When he drops out of his first job 
for any reason, the typical American 
youth, whether he realizes it or not, is 
in a serious plight. He must find a new 
job for which, usually, the experience 
in skill or knowledge which he gained 
on the old one provide little, if any, 
preparation. In no case is this so true 
as when he has been displaced by a 
machine which performs the work 
which he formerly did for, as he looks 
about him, he soon perceives the other 
employers in the same line of work 
have, in order to compete successfully, 
also introduced the same new labor- 
saving device. 

From the pool of the unemployed, he 
looks about him for a new opening but 
he does not know what steps to take; 
nor what kinds of jobs are available; 
nor the real demands and working 
conditions of available jobs; nor his 
personal qualifications for these jobs; 
nor where they are to be found; nor 
how to go about finding a suitable 
job; nor where to go for help. If he is 
ambitious and seeks to break into an 
occupation at some favorable point or 
job, all the foregoing questions become 
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still more important, complicated and 
difficult to solve. Then, if ever, in his 
life a situation has arisen ‘‘when’’, in 
the language of the comic strip, ‘‘a 
feller needs a friend’. 

Suppose we check the needs of the 
youth at this juncture against the 
equipment in vocational guidance for 
meeting them which those who have 
received it carry out from the full time 
school. Let us assume that he has been 
given some sort of an Intelligence 
Quoting Rating as an index of his com- 
parative intelligence. He finds it, how- 
ever, of very little help in his dilemma. 
At the best it only reveals the kind of 
occupation which he should not under- 
take for lack of ability but it never tells 
the occupation which he should under- 
take because it throws little, if any, 
light on natural interests, special apti- 
tudes, physical equipment and the 
personal qualities which are so often 
of more importance to the successful 
pursuit of a line of employment than 
native intelligence above the level neces- 
sary to meet ordinary demands. 

For most practical purposes the old 
school reports of the youth which he 
preserved are of about as much value as 
a card he may retain giving his Intelli- 
gence Quotient rating because the two 
run together. Good report, usually 
good rating; poor rating, usually a poor 
report also. But neither I.Q. rating or 
school report is of any current value 
to the youth standing in the pool of 
.the unemployed. It can only be used 
for his benefit by some one who gains 
from these credentials a correct esti- 
mate of the youth’s native ability so 
that in advising him with regard to his 
second or other ventures in finding a 
job he may be steered away from the 
jobs and occupations which he lacks 
the intelligence to perform and advised 
regarding only those for which he 
possesses the adequate intrinsic ability. 
So far as the factual knowledge con- 
cerning occupations which was taught 
him while he was in school, it has been 
forgotten like any other body of facts 
isolated from experience and taught to 
immature boys and girls. 

Unless some sort of advisement service 
is provided for the youth who has lost 
his first job, we can at least be sure that 
most of the time, effort and money 
spent in his vocational guidance before 
going to work was a useless expendi- 
ture! Since the loss of jobs and the hunt 
for new ones is virtually the experience 
of every man, then all pre-employment 
guidance is almost fruitless unless it is 
preliminary to a definitely organized 
placement service for the benefit of 
youth after they have become wage 
earners. The latter is needed to justify 
any expenditure of public money on the 
former far more than the former 
justifies the latter. 

What should vocational guidance 
then aim to do for the youth before he 


goes to work? I pass over the other 
services or aims which have been in- 
cluded in the movement and confine 
this statement to that unit of service 
which has to do with guidance toward 
a vocation. It seems to me that the 
aims of this kind of vocational guidance 
should, as far as facilities at hand 
permit, include these three services to 
youth: 1. It should help him to gain 
a rational (sensible) understanding of 
himself; 2. it should help him to gain 
a rational (sensible) undersanding of 
the conditions he will meet in the 
world of employments; and 3. it should 
give him a rational (sensible) under- 
standing of an elementary character 
regarding the technique of finding a 
job, holding a job, losing a job, getting 
another job and planning for a career in 
an occupation. 


HELPING THE YOUTH TO GAIN A SENSIBLE 
UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF 


About some things bearing on this 
matter we can all readily agree: The 
object of vocational advisement should 
be to find out what. assets a youth 
possesses and help him to find an 
occupation in which he can use these. 
assets successfully and in which he is 
interested. The first step then in any 
program is to help him come to a 
sensible understanding of what he has 
the capacity to do and the second is to 
help him so far as facilities permit to 
find some occupation which he likes 
and which he is capable of following 
successfully. In order to be successful 
and to be happy he needs to find a line 
of work which he likes and which he 
can do successfully. Otherwise al! the 
voyage of his life may be bound in 
shallows and in miseries. 

Learning one’s true assets. Like every 
other human being, the ordinary youth 
has his mental and physical limitations 
which he needs to know. Probably 
no greater injury can be done to anyone 
than to give him a false estimate of his 
intrinsic Capacity or to encourage him 
to plan a career which he does not 
have the ability to realize. Failure 
means a waste of time, effort and money 
in the attempt to qualify for an occu- 
pation to which he was not adapted. 
Failure too often brings in its wake 
financial troubles, disillusionment, un- 
employment, discouragement, an in- 
feriority complex, and the loss of the 
will to try again. 

Tens of thousands of American youth 
are today pursuing training leading to 
professions already overcrowded which 
they can never practice successfully or 
for which they have no liking, either 
because they have been forced by fond 
parents or because they are laboring 
under a false notion of their real capa- 
cities and real assets. Other great 
groups of our youth are today carrying 
on successfully in occupations of less 
than college grade who are dissatisfied 


» 


and unhappy. They are laboring under 
the false notion that they are capable of 
doing great things, the opportunity for 
which life has in some way denied them, 
or that the only true values in life are 
those which have to do with spectacular 
performance, prominence, power and 
wealth. 

Above every other qualification, the 
vocational guidance expert should be 
an expert diagnostician of the mental 
and physical assets of the youth with 
whom he deals. When he has arrived 
at the truth regarding any youth he 
should—gradually and tactfully, to be 
sure—lead the vocational patient to a 
clear understanding of what he is 
capable of doing and, what is probably 
even more important, of what he is 
not capable of doing. In the case of any 
patient, at least for who there is hope 
of recovery and life, the doctor in his 
treatment not only acts upon the facts 
revealed by his diagnosis but tells the 
patient what they are. Since there is a 
useful place in the world in which 
almost every youth who tries can be 
happy and successful there is no reason 
that he should not come to understand 
his real assets and their real possi- 
bilities. 

This discussion cannot undertake to 
consider the method by which it is to 
be done but can only indicate some of 
the sensible ideas or points of view 
regarding himself which the ordinary 
youth should somehow be led to see: 

“Tam just an ordinary boy blessed 
with good health and strength. From 
my school reports, from what they call 
my intelligence test and from my vo- 
cational pare I know that there are 
some lines of work for which I am not 
fitted but that is true of everybody else. 
There are many occupations in industry, 
agriculture or commercial work that 
I can do all right. I need to learn more 
about them so as to make a better choice 
of what I want to do. 

“The most important thing is to 
find something I like so as to be happy 
in it. If I like my work, I will try hard 
to learn it so, as the fellows say, I may 
be good at it. By working hard I can 
make each job teach me something and 
by studying outside, also I can improve 
myself so as to make myself indispens- 
able to some employer. In that way I 
can stick in the business and get pro- 
moted. I may not be the brightest 
student in school by a long shot but 
there are two ways I can get ahead. One 
is to put the best there is in me into my 
daily work and the other is to play the 
game fair by doing the square thing by 
everyone and being faithful to my em- 
ployer as long as I remain in his service. 
In lots of jobs that kind of service 
counts for more than the superior 
ability which a more spectacular but 
less reliable fellow workman may 
possess. Should I lose my job for any 
reason that kind of record is the best 
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help I can have in getting another one. 

“Like everyone else I would like to 
have a permanent occupation and a 
good income. The way to get it is to 
start in on some job pa keep on 
working hard until you find the work 
at which you are happy because you are 
successful. Continued plugging will 
bring rewards.” 

Such a sane attitude does not con- 
stitute discouragement but the sanest 
kind of encouragement. It will result 
only from the frank but tactful dealing 
with our young people which helps 
them first to gain a true picture of 
their possibilities and then encourages 
them to enter upon the grand adventure 
of realizing them. Such a job well done 
by a vocational adviser may even equip 
some youth to educate their own 
parents away from the foolish attempt 
to train their offspring for occupations 
for which he is not fitted or in which he 
is not interested—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished! 

Against such a policy of frankness in 
dealing with our youth two very 
strong popular notions are constantly 
operating. One is the educational doc- 
trine of encouragement which holds 
that our young people should always 
be stimulated to try for the highest 

oals even though they fail rather than 

e discouraged from trying because 
they have learned the real facts about 
themselves. The second notion which is 
characteristic of this age of acquisitive- 
ness is that the chief goal of life is the 
accumulation of things and that real 
success, therefore, is to be measured in 
terms of the amount of things—securi- 
ties, houses, automobiles, radios, and 
the like—which a man is able to acquire 
from his occupation. 

Along with the doctrine of encourage- 
ment there goes a naive, almost pitiful 
faith on the part of the typical parent 
in education as a cure all. Love of off- 
spring causes him to cling to this faith 
regardless of the facts. Since others, 
whom he knows, have taken an ex- 
tensive education and have made a 
conspicuous success in life, ergo it will 
do as much for his son or daughter. 
Since they show marked capacity to 
think pr | to do, ergo education will 
develop similar abilities for his own 
son even though his I.Q. rating and his 
current school reports show dis- 
couraging results. Parental sacrifice will 
keep him in school and in time the 
magic of education will do the rest for 
it will not only develop his mind but 
equip him with a body of factual 
knowledge with which he will succeed 
even though he does not do very well in 
school. It is these notions along with 
the desire for social prestige which are 
crowding the campuses of our public 
colleges and universities with young 
people whom we are educating at public 
expense for a social and economic. 
leadership they can never exercise 


and for careers they can never realize. 

The second notion which resists the 
frank discussion of the real assets and 
possibilities of our youth has its 
source in the greed and swank which 
characterizes this age more than any of 
its predecessors. Swept from our feet 
by an unexampled economic prosperity, 
the old joys and satisfactions of life 
have been almost abandoned. In their 
place we have substituted a new kind 
of life in which we chase the will-of- 
the-wisp of the pleasure and thrill of 
external things with which we play as 
a spoiled child would play with the 
toys that he uses and discards. To keep 
up with our neighbors in acquiring 
and displaying the latest comforts and 
luxuries os a mechanical age, we spend 
lives in the fierce struggle to acquire 
money both for the power that it 
gives and the things it will buy until 
the acquisition of money becomes the 
dominant ambition of our lives. Get 
money, get it honestly if you can, but 
get money seems to be the prevailing 
spirit of the day. 

Disobedience to law, the amazing 
increase in crimes against property— 
kidnapping, bootlegging, fraudulent 
securities, stock market manipulations, 
adulterated goods, false Fe a 
the decline of personal integrity, and 
the loss of confidence in our dealings 
with each other—all these and many 
other alarming symptoms reflect, as in 
a looking glass, the spirit of the world 
in which the youth of this generation 


.are being reared. Since the realities of 


the environment where they spend most 
of their lives are usually more powerful 
in their influence than the teachings of 
the school, we may rest assured that 
our youth have caught this spirit. 
They could not help but do so and there 
is plenty of evidence that many of 
them, at least, have done so. 

For our purposes here two features of 
this acquisitive spirit of the times have 
special importance. One is the emphasis 
everywhere on the idea that success is 
to be measured in terms of the abundance 
of things which men possess. The other 
is the waning of the old notion that 
success is to be won by hard work over 
a period of years and the rise of the con- 
trary idea that because one should get 
rich quickly if possible the way to do 
it is to gamble on the future by taking 
a daring shot regardless of the con- 
sequences. Anyone who has had close 
contact with the youth of this generation 
knows that too many of them are 
imbued with this false personal and 
social philosophy, if such it may be 
called! 

Parents have the same notions also. 
Neither the youth nor they want to be 
told the plain truth about his limi- 
tations and possibilities. “In this 
country’’, as one citizen expressed it, 
‘‘one man is as good as another and a 
d—— sight more so.’ He has the 


» 


same right as others to take a shot at 
the prizes in important position and 
salary. Every dictate of family pride 
tends to resist the implication that 
any avenue toward the main chance is 
not open to its children. Where the 
family possesses the resources to do it, 
such an implication is too frequently 
followed by the determination to equip 
him no matter at what expense for the 
sort of career against which the teacher 
has advised. 


Gettinc A SENsIBLE UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE 
Mopern ConpITIONs IN EMPLOYMENT 


Vocational counselors of the sheltered 
youth who has not yet entered upon 
employment need to realize even more 
clearly than he certain inescapable 
truths. 

Generally speaking, there is no such 
thing as a trade in the old sense of that 
word but only a combination of 
specialized jobs within the old time 
trades. Through these jobs the young 
worker of et a and ability moves 
from one level to another of higher 
demands and of corresponding wage as 
a child climbs a stairs—slowly, step by 
step. 

There is no such thing as a fixed job 
in industry, agriculture or the dis- 
tributive callings. As the result of 
science, discovery, invention and sci- 
entific management, all jobs, some 
more slowly and others rapidly, are in 
process of constant change. Continu- 
ously, some jobs are being abolished; 
some are being profoundly modified; 
and virtually all are in a state of flux 
undergoing a ceaseless process of alter- 
ation. Only less pronounced are the 
shifts in occupations as collections of 
jobs. Many old occupations are waning; 
some are disappearing; and new occu- 
pations are arising for the production 
of substitute products to take the place 
of those formerly produced in old 
occupations or to produce entirely new 
and different products for the additional 
comfort or enjoyment of us all. All 
these statements apply to agriculture 
and the distributive callings as well as 
to industry. 

These things being true, it is of in- 
creasingly less importance as to what 
line rs employment the youth enters 
when he leaves school. In all of them 
he will, generally speaking, encounter 
the same conditions; meet the same 
general, problems of change and adap- 
tation to new requirements; and face 
the same kind of demands upon his in- 
dustry and ability from which there is 
no escape. More inexorably than in 
any previous age the price of success is 
hard work, intelligent application to 
the task of learning and constant im- 
provement in the knowledge, skill and 
job intelligence with which to master 
the job in hand and win promotion to 
a bett.r one. More and more in every 
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line of employment opportunity awaits 
only those who are competent and are 
willing to pay the price of success. 


Under these conditions, for most 
youth at least, one line of employment 

rovides about the same opportunities 
ie advancement and a career as another. 
Nor is the level at which he enters any 
line of permanent consequence. The 
important thing is not where he is but 
in what direction he is moving. The 
one vital thing is that he shall be 
interested in his work so that he may 
be happy—for happiness is one of the 
chief, if not the main, purpose in life 
in a democracy—and so that he may 
apply his physical and mental assets 
to the development of a competent and 
therefore an indispensable workman. 
‘Blessed is the man who has found his 
calling—let him ask no _ further 
blessing.”’ 


Of course every youth should be 
steered away from occupations like the 
professions, even if he likes one of them, 
if he does not have the native ability to 
follow it successfully. Within the limits, 
however, of the range of lines of work 
which he can learn to do, the vital 
thing is that he shall pick one which he 
likes because interest in an employment 
is the mainspring which drives a work- 
man to utilize his assets in its mastery. 
If he is unable to get a foothold at the 
start in the ultimate line he wants to 
follow and if he does not like the first 
occupation he enters, he should not be 
discouraged but keep on trying until 
he finds a job in the kind of work he 
wants to do. Few youth fail to shift 
their line of employment and most 
youth do so numerous times ‘‘before 
they settle down’’. A rational under- 
standing of the conditions just de- 
scribed amid which they must make 
their way is of vastly greater importance 
than a mass of second hand, factual 
knowledge of wages, hours of labor, 
and conditions of employment in a wide 
range of occupations with which the 
inexperienced novice has had no first 
hand contact! 


THe TECHNIQUE OF GETTING A Jos, 
Hotp1nc a Jos AND PLANNING A CAREER 


If the modern conditions of employ- 
ment just described be true it follows 
that there are three services for which 
the American wage earner, whether 
youth or man, has grave need. One is 
help in adjusting himself to employ- 
ment in a confused, complex and 
changing economic world. The second 
is help in planning a career in some line 
of work. The third is help through 
training in realizing a career once 
planned. Here little can be said about 
the third of these needed services 
except to point out that it cannor be 
rendered adequately in any community 
until opportunity is provided for the 
extension training through part-time 


and evening classes of every ambitious 
worker who needs specific help in skill 
or occupational knowledge in order to 
improve himself on his present job and 
prepare for a better one to which he 
aspires. To urge any workmen to plan 
a career in any community which 
spends all its money for the education 
of the more fortunate group that goes 
to college comes dangerously near being 
a case of “‘demanding without helping.” 


If it be true that the typical American 
worker will inevitably face displace- 
ment due to technological advance 
which will make it necessary for him 
to find and adjust himself to other jobs 
and occupations, then he needs help 
most of all in acquiring the technique 
—the way, the skill—of getting a job, 
of holding a job and of planning a 
career. Only as he deliberately plans 
a career for himself can he hope to 
make himself indispensable so that 
when displacement takes place he will 
be promoted to meet the higher de- 
mands of some more responsible posi- 
tion created by the new machine or 
process instead of being discharged. 
Only in this way can he control his 
progress from one job to another and 
thus avoid passing through the pool of 
the unemployed. 


A ProposED PLAN 
oF VocaTIONAL COUNSELING 


To this article there is attached a 
tentative plan which describes in some 
detail the essential aims and pro- 
cedures of a proposed plan of vocational 
counseling. This plan is based on the 
facts and principles hereinbefore dis- 
cussed and is justified by such con- 
siderations as the following: 


Almost all youth are required numer- 
ous times during their lives to make 
decisions regarding occupations, change 
of occupations, change of employers, 
and the like, for which they must take 
the responsibility. They need to get 
experience in the self-reliance necessary 
to the proper discharge of that responsi- 
bility. They can only develop that self 
reliance by practicing it. 


All their childhood and through their 
school career they have been trained to 
rely on others for virtually everything; 
consequently too many of them ap- 
proach the question of a vocation with 
the fully developed tendency of relying 
on others to tell them what job to take 
and to get them employment in it. 


It is proposed, therefore, that the 
vocational counseling plan contem- 
 aease shall only help the youth to help 

imself in the matter of choosing the 
occupation he should follow and in the 
matter of finding employment in some 
job within that occupation. Such a 
program constitutes a sufficient task 
for any Counseling Service. 


Such a plan must provide for the 


participation of the youth in experiences 
by which he learns to think straight 
with pertinent facts about himself and 
about occupations. He is counseled 
while he goes through the grand 
adventure of finding out for himself an 
occupation which he likes and for which 
he is fitted and of learning for himself 
how to go about getting employment 
in that occupation. 


In a very real sense vocational 
counseling, as the term is used here, 
includes all the organized experiences 
of the Service by which the youth 
learns to take care of himself vocation- 
ally. From this viewpoint, it would 
include all such experiences as: those 
by which he learns the real facts about 
himself and his interests, abilities and 
possibilities; those by which he learns 
the real facts about occupations and 
their demands, difficulties and oppor- 
tunities; those by which he learns to 
measure himself against occupations; 
those by which he learns to seek em- 
ployment for himself; those by which he 
learns to plan a career for himself in an 
occupation; those by which he learns to 
use education for that career effectively; 
and those by which he learns to become 
a reliable as well as a competent work- 
man in his line. 


Whether operated as a public or 
private (philanthropic) service in any 
community or whether, if public, it 
should be conducted by the public 
school system or some other public 
agency are probably questions which 
would be settled in different ways by 
different communities. Any reading of 
the plan will show that it is designed 
primarily to serve the working youth. 
This service could be rendered at the 
time he is contemplating the with- 
drawal from school to enter employ- 
ment; after he has withdrawn from 
school and before getting a job; after 
he has entered employment and has 
lost his job for any reason; while he is 
employed and wants to be ready for 
eventualities; and when in the success- 
ful pursuit of a present employment he 
desires to plan a successful career in 
the line of work which he likes and 
which likes him. 


Vocational counseling should be an 
individual and not a mass service. Its 
purpose should be that of all real 
education—to help the individual to 
help himself. Such a service can only 
be rendered by giving him experience 
under direction in helping himself— 
and as many times as he wants and 
needs such help. No other kind of vo- 
cational counseling can aid him sufh- 
ciently to justify the expenditure of 
public or private money for its support. 
No other kind will equip American 
citizens to make their way successfully 
through the problems and exigencies of 
an age dominated by technological ad- 
vancement and scientific management. 
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MORE LIFE MEMBERS 


Soex 


. Clarence E. Partch, Dean of the School of Education, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


. John M. Fecher, Supervisor of Foreman Training, Department of Public In- 
struction, Trenton, New Jersey. 


3. Frank E. Schneider, State Normal School, Oswego, New York. 
. Clinton B. Burke, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York. 


5. Robert O. Beebe, Essex County Vocational Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 




















The opportunity is still open for 
any one to secure a Life Member- 
ship in the American Vocational 
Association. It would be a fine 
thing to do. A Memorial Endow- 
ment Membership would be a 
splendid monument to a friend. 
It is also possible for a school to 
purchase a Life Membership. Any 
of these may be had on the pay- 
ment plan. 


Complete plans and Membership 
Acceptance Form are to be found 
on the next two pages. 


RETURN THEM! USE THEM! 








C. M. MILER, 


Secretary 
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Life Memberships 


in the 
American Vocational Association 


Purpose of Life Membership 


The fund derived from life membership fees 
constitutes an endowment from which an 
assured income will be derived annually. The 
chief use to be made of this income is the 
financing of research in vocational education 
and the publication of the worthwhile re- 
sults from these research studies. Increased 
effectiveness of vocational instruction is 
predicated on a sound vocational education 
program based on a knowledge of the actual 
inal to be met. Research is necessary to 
supply the information required for formulat- 
ing, developing and maintaining courses of 
instruction that function effectively in the 
d:ily life of juvenile and adult workers. 


Life membership in the A. V. A. is the 


paramount means by which one can per- 
petuate his support of a program of research 
and extend into the far future his personal 
contribution to the welfare of both young 
and adult workers. 


The American Vocational Association is 
the only national organization in the United 
States that is concerned exclusively with 
vocational education. Life membership in 
the organization is the one opportunity for 
men and women to unite their efforts per- 
petually in promoting, establishing and 
maintaining vocational education service in 
agriculture, home economics, trade and in- 
dustry, commerce, part-time classes, civilian 
vocational rehabilitation. 








MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIP 


An individual, association, or group may memorialize a deceased friend by purchasing 
a memorial endowment membership for one hundred dollars or more on either of the 


payment plans for a life membership. 











Membership Plans 


One can become a life member by the 
payment of one hundred dollars. This pay- 
ment can be made on one of the following 
plans: 

1. Payment of one hundred dollars cash. 


2. Payment of ten dollars cash, and the bal- 
ance in nine equal annual installments. 


— 


APPLICATION BLANK 


3. Payment of twenty-five dollars cash, 
and the balance in three equal annual 
installments. 

_ There is no interest obligation to be met 
in either of these plans. 


Schools may purchase life memberships 
the same as individuals. 


hereby remit......... dollars for life membership in the American Vocational Associa- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Pee SiG. Ser MONEE Or... cosa. os ceeds: 
l 

Ss 


address of the beneficiary) 





CIf not for self, insert above the name and 

















se 
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Hife Membership Acceptance 


G 


To the A. V. A. Secretary: 

It ts with pleasure that I accept life membership in 
the American V acational Association, Incorporated. I do 
this with the understanding that my life membership fee 
becomes a part of the permanent fund of the association 


and that the interest therefrom will render service to 


vocational education for all time. 


I am enclosing a check for $100.00 or $25.00 or $10.00. 


I will pay the remainder in 3 or 9 annual installments. 


(Underscore) 





(Underscore) 




















Name Title 
Postoffice State 
‘Date 
Mail to C. M. Miter, Sec’y 
| Tue AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AssOCcIATION 
PN State House, Topeka, Kansas 








wil 
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“Until The Cows Come Home’ 


You had better make a record 


of where they have been going, 
of what they have been doing, 


i ind 


For Your Convenience, For Your Ease, 
For Your Use 


We Offer a Special Book Especially Designed 


by 
Professor R. W. Gregory, Education Department, Purdue University 


A 
DAIRY HERD RECORD BOOK 


That contains... 


—48 pages and durable, long- —Monthly individual cow record; —Factors affecting quantity and 
wearing “‘check book’’ cover for 15 cows quality of milk 
—Milk testing instructions —Summaries and analysis —Tables for changes in rations 
—Record of feed prices —Gestation table —A most complete, instructive 
—Plan of work —Feeding suggestions and and necessary book 
—Yearly herd record instructions —Guaranteed satisfactory. 
i id 


Twenty-five cents per copy, postpaid. 


Send check or money order for the desired number of copies to The 
| Studio Press, 345 Century Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. Money in- 
stantly refunded if upon examination books do not meet your approval. 
































